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The Next Spring 


on is at an end. In some two months’ time 
the campaigning season will be on the threshold. All 
ever the world, generals and politicians are already seated 
at their green baize tables poring over maps and assessing 
complicated tables of statistics. Somewhere in Germany 
—high up in the Bavarian Alps perhaps, or behind closed 
doors in Berlin—some such conference is certainly in 
progress, with Hitler in the midst of a somewhat depleted 
circle of generals, planning the next move in the world 
struggle of his creating. And it is important to remember 
that the strategic initiative still rests with him. 

It is still Hitler’s decision that will decide the shape of 
the 1942 fighting in Europe. Yet his freedom of action 
is far more limited now than in the spring of 1941. The 
power of decision remains, but the factors influencing the 
decision are far more constraining. Above all, the time- 
table is no Iénger Hitler’s to determine. Some sort of 
decision must be achieved before the flow of American 
armaments and the equipping of vast American armies 
up the scale. The American arsenal will be working at 
full stretch by 1943. It follows that the year 1942 is the 
utmost limit Hitler can allow himself. He not only needs 
a decision. He needs it now. 

The kind of decision is itself limited. Ideally for Hitler 





it would be a knockout blow which would leave the Nazis 
victorious. Short of that it would be the achievement of 
a defensive position within “the citadel of Europe” so 
strong that no external alliance of powers could hope 
to storm the defences. There is only one other alternative 
—total defeat. It is legitimate to suppose, therefore, that 
all Hitler’s plans are concentrated on achieving either a 
knockout blow or an assured defensive position during 
1942. 

The most widely made guess at Hitler’s next move 
is probably the spring offensive against Russia. The 
Russians expect it, and it fits in well with the tactics 
employed by Rommel in the Western Desert—that of 
retreating until the enemy has reached the utmost spring 
of his offensive, and then attacking with newly brought 
up reserves. Yet a renewed advance in Russia would 
have little bearing on either of the two great problems for 
1942—total victory and total defence. To seize Leningrad, 
Moscow, Rostov, the Caucasus would not end the war 
—even in Russia ; and it would have little or no effect 
upon the American arsenal still flooding out its supplies 
to its advanced base in Britain. There are circumstantial 
—perhaps suspiciously circumstantial—reports from 
Germany which tell of the building of a triple and quad- 
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ruple defence line across Poland and the massing of a 
vast armada of planes and gliders. Is it so certain that 
Russia will have to bear the brunt of the next attack? 

Some will protest that even to hold the citadel of 
Europe Hitler will be compelled to strike again to the 
east. The Maginot Line concept of static defence has not 
proved workable, and effective defence demands attack. 
But the German version of the Maginot Line has yet to 
be tested, and although the German army available to 
hold such a line would be less by the lost millions ot 
1941 and by the divisions employed elsewhere, the 
Russian army, too, has been very seriously damaged by 
the year’s hammering, and it is very far from certain 
that it could overrun strong enemy defences at the end 
of an advance across hundreds of miles of “ scorched 
earth.” 

Hitler cannot win Victory in Russia. A strong defensive 
position in Europe can possibly be achieved without 
further campaigning in Russia. These are two facts that 
must be set against the possibility of further heavy 
fighting in the east. There is only one battlefield where 
a local victory for the Nazis would carry with it any hope 
of total victory in 1942, and that is in Great Britain itself. 
The deterrents are, of course, enormous. The attempt at 
invasion was not made in 1940 when the Luftwaffe had 
not been depleted by the Russian campaign, the Axis 
shipping position was healthier, the British army was 
ludicrously small, and the defences of this island were 
embryonic. The undertaking to-day would be formid- 
able. It might ensure not decisive victory but decisive 
and total defeat. Contrary to popular imaginings, Hitler 
is not given to the hopeless gamble. There is good reason 
to suppose that in an invasion of Great Britain—or of 
Eire as a preliminary—the odds would be against the 
Nazis. 

Thus total victory may have to be removed from the 
German agenda altogether. There remains the attempt 
at stalemate, at an unassailable position in Europe in 
which Hitler can neither attack nor be attacked. Such a 


A War 


HE present House of Commons has seldom, if ever, 

been so representative of national sentiment as when 
it supported Mr Attlee’s motion of confidence in the 
Government last week by 464 votes to 1—with, it has 
been reckoned, 27 deliberate abstentions, mostly by 
Labour Members. None of Mr Churchill’s modest dis- 
claimers or expressions of loyal trust in his colleagues 
could alter the fact that it was a vote of confidence in 
him, not in them—and in him personally, rather than in 
his methods of Cabinet government. Speech after speech 
in the debate made this plain. The vote was valuable, for 
it told the world that Mr. Churchill himself was unshaken 
and unshakable, which in this country was taken as a 
truism before the debating started. But, in itself, it altered 
nothing. It certainly did not put an end to the sober and 
widespread demand for new men and new methods. 

The last words of the debate came from Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes: “ Until he overhauls the war machine and 
the War Cabinet, victory will be delayed and the issue 
will be prolonged.” These words ranked with the votes 
cast a few minutes later as the opinion of the House. Nor 
was the Prime Minister himself deceived. In his opening 
speech on Tuesday, he left the way open for “ Ministerial 
improvements.” In his closing speech on Thursday, with 
the remark that “it would be disastrous to lose that 
flexibility of mind in dealing with new situations which 
is the essential counterpart of a consistent and unswerv- 
ing purpose,” he announced that an office, similar to that 
of Mr Donald Nelson, who has been appo‘nted “ to 
supervise the whole field of American production,” must 
be created here. In other words, strong in the support of 
the House, Mr Churchill conceded the case of his critics 
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position demands that all the entry points into Europe 
be sealed up. To the east would be the Polish defences. 
To the west, the 21 miles of the Channel are less of 
a protection than the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic would 
be if the British Isles could be overrun ; but the coasts 
of France and the Low Countries could be made 
immensely strong. The widest gap in Hitler’s defensive 
wall may well be to the south-west, in French North 
Africa, the Western Mediterranean and the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

There is certainly some sign that Africa is among 
Hitler’s immediate preoccupations. For some time past 
strong units of the Luftwaffe have been massing in Italy, 
and Goering has paid a visit to Rome. Again the reinforce- 
ments that have reached Rommel are evidence that even 
at a time of strained resources the African campaign 
stands very high on Germany’s list of priorities. The 
extension of Allied control to the coasts of Morocco 
would provide a large trans-Atlantic expeditionary force 
with entry ports, bases and airfields perhaps more advan- 
tageous and less vulnerable than any in the British Isles, 
he extension of full Axis control from Libya to the 
Atlantic would create new possibilities not only of squeez- 
ing out the British Navy at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, but of vastly increasing the deadliness of 
the U-boat attack on Britain’s Atlantic lifeline. And on 
the most optimistic view—from the German standpoint 
—complete control in North Africa, coupled with a thrust 
through Turkey, might give Germany control of the 
Middle East, solve the oil problem, and open a new front 
on Russia’s vulnerable flank. 

These and many other considerations are being 
weighed and discussed round Hitler’s council table. His 
enemies must weigh the issues as carefully as he. There 
must be no unpreparedness, no false security, no innocent 
astonishment this time. Every front is potentially the locus 
of the next attack. Every front must be ready at full 
stretch to receive it. Only thus will 1942 be a year of 
decision, not for Hitler, but for the United Nations. 


‘Cabinet ? 


for a Minister of Production. In effect, he conceded more; 
he admitted the thin end of his critics’ most substantial 
wedge. By acknowledging that a single Minister was 
needed with the power of decision over an entire sector 
of policy, he conceded, in strict logic, the case for “a War 
Cabinet of persons free from administrative duties and 
with authority unquestionably superior to that of all 
executive Ministers,’ which Sir William Beveridge had 
lucidly stated in The Times a few days before. It seemed 
that the debate was not an end, but a beginning. 

The aftermath, however, threatens to be disappointing. 
On Wednesday night, after a week’s delay, it was 
announced that Lord Beaverbrook was to be Minister of 
War Production. Sir Andrew Duncan becomes Mini- 
ster of Supply again; Colonel J. J. Llewellin replaces 
him as President of the Board of Trade; and there is a 
consequential shuffle of junior Ministers. What Lord 
Beaverbrook’s precise functions will be, and what his 
relations will be to the “ executive Ministers ” in charge 
of the production departments, and especially to Mr 
Bevin at the Ministry of Labour, have been left to be 
stated in the Commons by the Prime Minister. Whether, 
in fact, his appointment will prove to be the first step 
towards setting-up a real War Cabinet now seems 
doubtful. 

For the entire week between the end of the debate and 
the announcement, rumour was busy. For a few days, 
Sir Stafford Cripps was confidently named to replace 
Lord Beaverbrook at the Ministry of Supply ; then the 
return of Sir Andrew Duncan was forecast. Almost 
certainly there has been great argument. It is easy to 
decide that there shall be a Minister of Production, but 
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it is much harder to find the right man for the job and 
to persuade the other executive Munsters to accept his 
“ supervision.” ; 

It may be that these delays and difficulties have been 
due to the fact that the “ flexibility of mind” of Mr 
Churchill’s Ministers is not equal to his own—which is 
what the critics have consistently argued. The present 
Cabinet is a nice balance of party claims which would be 
“ypset” if any Minister apart trom Mr Churchill were 
given any great power ; this situation, in fact, is the 
inescapable reason why the appointment of a Minister of 
Production, or Defence, shouid involve a recasting of the 

rsonnel and duties of the whole Cabinet, which only 
holds together because the Prime Minister does, or tries 
to do, all the work of decision. Sir Stafford Cripps, it is 
gossiped, would not readily serve under Lord Beaver- 
brook, nor Mr Bevin under a “supervisor,” without 
guarantees. On the other hand, Sir Andrew Duncan, who 
by no means set the Thames alight when he.was at the 
Adelphi before, was apparently quite willing to come 
back ; and he is on the best of terms with industrialists. 
These reports may not be true, but they are probably 
suggestive of what actually happened. 

It would be unfair, however, to attribute the delay and 
the disappointing nature of the final decisions solely to 
the desire of Ministers or of party representatives not to 
yield territory. Mr Churchill has probably not selected the 
right man to exercise powers of decision over all war pro- 
duction and, at the same time, to command the acquies- 
cence of his colleagues. If the Prime Minister were picking 
a War Cabinet from scratch, he would hardly select Lord 
Beaverbrook to balance the claims of al: the various order- 
placing production departments and to impose the highest 
standards of manufacturing technique upon war industry. 
These should have been the functions of the Production 
Executive—if any committee of equal Ministers, including 
both Mr Bevin and Lord Beaverbrook, could have been 
an organ of decision—and they should certainly be the 
new Minister’s double task. By temperament and from 
his record, Lord Beaverbrook is an individualist, a fighter, 
a “lone wolf.” Put in charge of a department, he will 
wrest materials from all rivals to make now aircraft and 
now tanks ; he will engross the nation’s aluminium or 
paper as the need arises; he will push up the output of this 
or that product, as required, with scant deference to the 
——— of other and less dynamic people. By nature 
e is a “ partisan ”"—a guerrilla. He will not sit easily in 
the seat of judgment, with no axe to grind. 

There are occasions when to turn poacher into game- 
keeper may be sound policy, and Lord Beaverbrook’s 
boundless determination and energy are hard to match in 
any other Minister. But the hand-to-mouth Dunkirk days, 
when all that could be done in the face of the enemy’s 
massive superiority was to call him in to plug up this or 
that hole in the nation’s starveling defences, have gone. 
Output in all branches is climbing to a peak as new fac- 
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tories come into work. The production of weapons, by 
any standards,.is immense. Supplies are not enough to 
provision all the fronts anything like adequately, it is true. 
‘Lhe Prime Minister made that piain in last week's debate. 
But that is because, without the American supplies which 
will not come forward in bulk for the best part of 
another year, they cannot be enough. What is wanted 
from the Minister of Production is to make the best of 
what this country can do meanwhile, to make the most 
of its maximum effort, not by electrical exhortations or 
manhandling methods, but by organising (and insisting 
upon) a smooth flow of orders to the factories and a 
smooth flow of finished goods from them. The Minister’s 
first task is to get rid of the conflicts, compromises, delays 
and indecisions which clog the present inter-departmental 
organisation ; his second to see, with the aid of a staff of 
experts, that technical inefficiency does not block pro- 
duction. It must be admitted that, if there are Ministers 
who did not readily see Lord Beaverbrook in these réles, 
they may well be justified. A Minister of the temper, 
experience and reputation of, say, Mr Oliver Lyttelton 
would almost certainly have been a better choice. 

Mr Churchill, of course, did not start from scratch. Lord 
Beaverbrook is in possession at the Ministry of Supply 
and probably he, least of all, would be disposed to serve 
under a higher commander. Moreover, Lord Beaverbrook 
is the lynch pin, on the British side, in the new joint 
Boards for allocating munitions and raw materials. He is 
the personal link, in matters of production, between this 
country and Premier Stalin. His vested claim to this fur- 
ther preferment is high, and the Prime Minister probably 
felt that his claim was too high to be resisted. Actually, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s special status is one good reason why 
he should not be Minister of Production—or Supply. He 
cannot make all the decisions in all the places, any more 
than Mr Churchill can. It is no disparagement of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s great gifts to suggest that it would have 
suited his temperament and his contacts much better if he 
had been made Minister Extraordinary or Ambassador-at- 
Large to deal with inter-Allied supplies in all the Allied 
capitals. 

Mr Churchill has been given the virtually unanimous 
vote of Parliament. He has the virtually unanimous sup- 
port of the people. By his own confession, he feels the 
weight of his burdens heavy upon him. He is in a position 
to pick the best Mimsters, regardless of party or personal 
considerations. With the appointment of an able, resolute, 
judicial and informed Minister of Production, he could 
have started upon the process of establishing at his 
side, and always loyally under his leadership, men with 
the authority and the capacity to answer some of the 
vital questions, on all aspects of policy, which so far he has 
devotedly tried to answer in every case himself. Untl 
now, he has been Minister of Everything: with a 
real War Cabinet he could become Prime Minister again. 
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The Income Tax 


ISCUSSION of the budgetary problem in two 

previous articles* has carried the argument up to 
the painful conclusion that a still greater effort to tax 
the income of the people will be needed in the coming 
year than has been made in the year that is now moving 
through its last quarter. One or two suggestions can be 
made for new forms of taxation ; but, as always, the main 
recourse must necessarily be to the old standby, direct 
taxation. It is hardly possible, however, to suggest that 
the income tax should merely be “ put up” in the usual 
fashion. The British income tax (which will have existed 
continuously for a hundred years this spring) is one of the 
most successful, elastic and fruitful methods of 
taxation ever invented. Any close study of Parliamentary 
democracy in other countries will reveal how much of 
its stability and soundness the British community owes to 
the solidity of its finances—and for that the greater part 
of the credit should go to what Gladstone (though he 
disliked it) called the “ colossal engine of finance.” 

But precisely because it has such a long record of useful 
service to its credit, the income tax is beginning to creak 
at the joints. It is remarkable enough that any fiscal 
instrument designed by William Pitt and revived by Sir 
Robert Peel should have lasted so long in conditions of 
peace ; it would be miraculous if it did not show weak- 
nesses when applied to the problems of financing a total 
war. It was designed for a “ standard rate” of a few pence 
in the pound but the structure still survives with the 
standard rate at 10s. in the pound. There is, of course, 
no absolute reason why it should not be higher still 
say 12s. or 12s. 6d.—and one should beware of the 
temptation to say that such rates are impossible merely 
because they are unprecedented ; after all, not very 
long before the war, 6s. was thought to be the 
maximum conceivable. Nevertheless, a rate of 10s. 
in the pound is a sort of watershed; it may be 
guessed that, even in wartime, a number of psychological 
resistances to payment would arise if the State appeared 
to be taking away more than half of the ordinary standard 
income. The only way of increasing the yield of the 
income tax, other than an increase of the standard rate, 
would be to reduce the various personal and other allow- 
ances. But to do this would merely penalise the earned 
income as against the unearned, the married man as 
against the bachelor, the father as against the childless. 

Not only is the income tax, as at present conceived, at 
or near the limit of its weight ; its levying at the present 
rate is beginning to reveal a number of serious defects. 
These can be roughly grouped under two heads. First, 
now that income tax has become (as it should) an all but 
universal tax, affecting virtually every citizen with an 
income, the disadvantages of the system by which each 
income is individually returned and assessed, and the tax 
is collected at a considerable interval of time after the 
receipt of the income on which it is assessed, are becoming 
very obvious. The well-educated professional man, who 
has been filling up income tax forms all his working life, 
approaches each year’s ordeal with some trepidation, and 
there are very few who really understand each detail in 
the process of assessment. When the same procedure is 
imposed on the ordinary wage-earner the result is, at best, 
bewilderment, at worst angry resentment. Nobody who, 
in these recent weeks, has helped an ordinary, intelligent 
manual worker to make his return can have failed to 
wonder if there is one in a hundred who understands what 
it is all about. When the difficulties of the return have 
been surmounted, the method of collection is puzzling. It 
is called “ collection at the source ” ; but that means that 
tax on the income of 1941 is collected at the source of 
the income of 1942. As is well known, this year’s great 








* “The Shadow of the Budget,” January 3, 1942 ; “ The Gap 
Again,” January 31, 1942. 


extension of the net of income tax has led to a very great 
strain being put upon the Inland Revenue. The state of 
affairs can easily be exaggerated ; there is overwork and 
delay, but, as yet, nothing more than that. But it must 
be remembered that the present experiment is being made 
in the miost favourable possible circumstances. Incomes 
are rising, and there is a strong patriotic motive for 
paving taxes. If there are difficulties in these conditions, 
what will happen when incomes start falling? If there 
is anything in the nature of a post-war slump the attempt 
will have to be made to collect tax on the high earnings 
of wartime from the low earnings, or the zero earnings, 
of slump. In short, if the system is not breaking down 
now, it will assuredly break down in peacetime. 

The second great defect of the income tax is connected 
with the vexed question of the incentive to effort. It has 
been argued with great force in recent months that the 
present system of income tax provides very little incen- 
tive to the wage earner to work overtime or to the profes- 
sional man to undertake more work, while income tax 
with EPT provides a similar lack of incentive for corporate 
business. This argument was accepted, so far as it applies 
to EPT, in the last Budget, and concessions to meet it 
were made.f But it applies almost equally to income tax, 
and unfortunately the present income tax might almost 
have been specially designed to impinge with maximum 
severity on the incentive to greater effort. For, when a 
man is contemplating whether or not a little extra effort 
is worth the net sum that it will earn, he is concerned 
with the rate of taxation that will be levied on the extra 
income produced by the extra effort, not with the average 
rate he pays on his whole income. From the point of 
view of incentive, in short, it is the marginal rate of taxa- 
tion that counts, not the average rate. If a man is earning 
£5 a week and wondering whether to earn £6 a weer, it 
is missing a point to tell him that, even at the higher 
income, the rate of tax he will pay, averaged over his whole 
income, will only be 9.8 per cent (assuming him to be a 
married man with one child) ; the fact remains that nearly 
one-third of every extra pound goes in taxation. Similarly, 
the man with an income of £2,000, contemplating an 
increase by greater effort to £2,200, will raise his average 
rate of tax only from 40.1 per cent to 42.0 per cent ; but 
the rate of tax on the marginal {200 will be 61 per cent. 
In wartime, the perfect tax system would tax normal 
income (i.e., income gained without undue effort) heavily, 
and leave the rewards of extra effort to be lightly 
burdened (in Germany, some overtime pay is exempt from 
taxation). British income tax does the exact reverse. A 
man may pay only 5 per cent on his standard wages, but 
29} per cent on his overtime pay ; 20 per cent on his 
normal salary, but 45 per cent on any extra earnings. A 
man has to have an income ‘of between £3,000 and 
£4,000 before his average taxation amounts to the 
standard rate ; but for extra income, the standard rate} 
applies right down to incomes of as little as £5 a week. 
It is no exaggeration to say that still higher sums could 
be drawn from direct taxation with less deterrent effect 
on the incentive to effort if this fundamental defect of the 
present system were.corrected. The system reaches the 
height of absurdity when it is combined with the require- 
ment of joint returns for husband and wife. This has the 


¢It might be added parenthetically that the concessions were 
not well designed for their purpose. The circumstances in which 
a partial repayment of EPT is to be made after the war are S0 
conditional, and the amounts to be repaid are so uncertain, that 
no auditor would include the right to such repayment among 
the assets of a business. If this post-war concession were re- 
formulated in a way which, without increasing its cost [0 - 
Exchequer, provided companies with something that they ae 
enter on their profit-and-loss statements, its ¢ffectiveness wou 
be far greater. : 

tOr < accurately nine-tenths of the standard rate, since 
the earned income allowance is deductible. 
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effect that the husband’s marginal rate of taxation applies 
to almost every penny of the wife’s earnings. 

It is eighty-nine years since Gladstone said that the 
income tax “is not adapted for a permanent portion of 
your fiscal system unless you can by reconstruction 
remove its inequalities,” and if the new conception of the 
income tax as a universal direct tax is to remain (as, on 
general grounds, it should) reconstruction has become an 
urgent necessity. For the smaller incomes, the attempt 
should be to construct a tax that would not require indi- 
yidual assessment and delayed collection ; and for higher 
incomes, the tax can best be made progressive by a 
progression of rates rather than by a complicated com- 
bination of allowances with a high “ standard rate.” The 
first step in this direction might well be to go back to 
the original simplicity of income tax. When reimposed by 
Peel, it was a simple tax of 7d. in the £ on all incomes 
over £150. The figures would have to be altered ; but it 
could be made a simple tax of, say, 2s. in the £ on all 
incomes over {£78 a year (30s. a week), and if this were 
done, the tax could really be collected at the source on all 
wages and salaries—that is, it could be collected at the 
time the income arises. This would, at one stroke, cut 
out millions of returns and assessments. Such a tax 
would, of course, need to be supplemented. In the first 
place, there would have to be a system of family allow- 
ances in cash; but that not only presents no great 
administrative difficulty, it is highly desirable in itself. 
Secondly, there would have to be a supplementary direct 
tax for all higher incomes ; this could be done by bring- 
ing the surtax, with its progressive scales, down to a lower 
limit of, say, {250 a year. Surtax, and income tax on 
incomes other than wages and salaries, would, of course, 


Australia’s 


ACIFIC strategy is dominated by time and space, and 

a great advantage necessarily rests with the side 
that can best surmount the obstacles they impose. On a 
small-scale map, a Japanese invasion of Australia looks 
easy. But the main supply base for men and munitions 
must be in Japan itself, and from Yokohama it is some 
3,000 nautical miles to Darwin and 4,470 miles to 
Sydney. If, however, the Japanese can solve the supply 
problem that these distances involve, they can make time 
and distance tell against the defenders. From Sydney to 
England is 12,350 miles round the Cape and 11,500 miles 
through the Mediterranean; the distance to San 
Francisco is 6,470 miles and to Panama 7,700 miles. All 
possible aid has been promised to Australia by both the 
British and the American Governments ; but geography 
compels the Commonwealth to find first aid from its own 
resources. 

It has always been the legitimate pride of Australians 
to present their island continent as a whole. In point of 
fact, however, almost the whole of the resources of the 
Commonwealth, human and material alike, are concen- 
trated in one corner of the country. The total population 
Was estimated at 6,962,000 at the end of 1939, and more 
than four-fifths of this is to be found in the south-eastern 
strip, roughly from Brisbane to Melbourne, with the 
immediate hinterlands of the coastal cities. The total 
number of inhabitants aged 15 to 64 is only about 43 
millions, and the male population aged 20 to 49, from 
which fighting men can be recruited, barely exceeds 14 
millions. According to the census of 1933, there were 
then 2,870,000 “ breadwinners” in Australia (exclusive 
of pensioners), 2,240,000 men and 631,000 women. Some 
20 per cent were employed in agriculture and related 
activities, 32 per cent in mining, manufacturing and in 
the constructional trades, and the remainder in transport, 
commerce and in Government and other services. 

But small though Australia’s population is in relation 
to the size of the country or to those of Great Britain and 
Japan, her potential contribution to the winning of the 
War against Japan is considerable, and much greater than 
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have to be individually assessed and collected, but the 
problems involved would be no more than those of the 
income tax before the recent extensions of its scope. 
And, finally, in order to retain the convenience of deduct- 
ing tax from dividends, etc., it would be necessary to 
quote a special rate—say 25 per cent in peacetime and 50 
per cent in wartime—for this purpose. Deduction of tax 
from dividends is, at present, only a first approximation, 
as the gross amount enters into the individual assessment 
of every surtax-payer, while owners of smaller incomes 
can claim repayment, and similar provisions in the new 
structure would therefore impose no new administrative 
burden. 

These few sentences are not, of course, intended to be 
more than an indication of the direction that reform ot 
the income tax should take. The two main essentials are 
to devise a tax on small incomes that does not involve 
individual assessment and to abolish the misleading and 
effort-deterring standard rate. Hitherto in this war the 
Inland Revenue has not shown itself to be a very enter- 
prising or imaginative department; it has preferred to 
undertake the burden of overwork for its subordinate 
grades rather than that of hard thought at the top. Unless 
some such scheme of reconstruction is already in the 
making (of which there has been no hint), the Chancellor 
cannot, of course, expect to receive any help from this 
source for his problem of the present year—and the diffi- 
culties of transition must not, in any case, be overlooked. 
But there is a double urgency in the need for such a 
reform. Without it, the raising of more revenue during 
the war will be very difficult ; and with it, British public 
finance could face the problems of the post-war era with 
its “ colossal engine ” in working order. 


War Effort 


in 1914-18. Twenty-five years ago the Commonwealth 
possessed virtually no industries. But during the interval 
between the two wars, and especially during the past 
decade, she has built up a sizeable manufacturing capacity 
which has formed the nucleus for the development of an 
important and growing armaments industry. The Com- 
monwealth, moreover, is in the advantageous position of 
producing at home many of the raw materials required 
for the production of war equipment. Australia is self- 
sufficient in coal and iron ore, in lead and in spelter, and 
small quantities of many important steel-alloy and non- 
ferrous metals are also produced. such as wolfram, 
molybdenite, copper and tin. The Commonwealth’s share 
of the world’s total output of these materials is small, 
though in the case of zinc it amounts to nearly Io per 
cent, but production is nevertheless important in relation 
to Australian needs. The principal manufacturing centres 
are in New South Wales and Victoria ; in 1938-39 these 
two States employed three-quarters of the total number 
of factory workers in Australia. 

As the foundation of her armaments industry Australia 
now has a substantial steel-producing capacity, based on 
local raw materials. In 1913, she produced no more 
than 13,000 tons of crude steel; but in 1939 output 
amounted to as much as 1,170,000 tons, against Great 
Britain’s annual capacity of 14,500,000 tons, and Japan’s 
of some 7,000,000 tons. The iron and steel industry is 
located in the Broken Hill district in New South Wales ; 
coal supplies are mined in the same State, but the ort has 
to be brought from South Australia. The growth of the 
iron and steel industry has been accompanied by the 
development of engineering and other steel-processing 
trades which are being adapted to the manufacture of 
war equipment. Less attention had been paid, before the 
war, to precision engineering, such as the manufacture 
of machine tools ; but although the growth of munition- 
making capacity must depend, to a large extent, on imports 
of plant and equipment, Australia is now herself produc- 
ing a large variety of machine tools. As a result of these 
preparations the Commonwealth is already making a wide 
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range of mechanisms, including not only small arms, 
motor vehicles, ships and light equipment, but also air- 
craft, guns of many calibres, shells, and even tanks. An 
indicauon of the growth of Australian production is the 
increase in the numbers of factory workers. Between 
August, 1939, and May, 1941, the number of workers in 
Government factories rose from 12,000 to 52,000, and 
those in private factories from 534,000 to 605,000 ; the 
majority of the new recruits to private factories are 
engaged on war work. 

In spite of many achievements, however, the overall 
rate of industrial mobilisation in Australia has been con- 
siderably less than in Great Britain, and only a compara- 
tively small proportion of the military potential of the 
country has yet been developed. True, there has been a 
marked decline in the imports of certain consumers’ 
goods, such as motor-cars ; but hitherto only petrol and 
paper have been rationed. The rationing of petrol pre- 
sumably arose largely from the shortage of tankers, for 
Australia has to rely on imports for nearly the whole of 
her requirements, totalling more than 2,000,000 tons 
before the war. But the decline in imports has been 
accompanied by a marked increase in the domestic pro- 
duction of many articles of consumption. A Federal 
inquiry showed that between August, 1939, and August, 
1941, the value of retail sales rose by 35 per cent in 
Sydney, by 45 per cent in Melbourne, and by 26 per cent 
in Brisbane. Since the official indices of retail prices for 
these towns rose by only about 10 fer cent during, this 
period, there must have been a substantial expansion in 
the ‘volume of sales. Moreover, private building has been 
maintained at a high level in Australia during the first 
two years of the war ; the average monthly value of build- 
ing permits granted (exclusive of Government works) was 
£A2,353,000 in the year ended June, 1939, £A2,206,000 
in 1939-40, £A2,342,000 in 1940-41, and £A2,173,000 
in July-September, 1941. 

Australia’s general war effort is revealed by the size 
of her war Budgets. Thus, Commonwealth war expendi- 
ture rose from £A55 millions during 1939-40 to {A170 
millions in 1940-41 and the second Budget for 1941-42, 
introduced by Mr Curtin’s Government last October, 
provided for an outlay of £A221 millions. Of the esti- 


NOTES OF 


The general strategy of Japan’s attack in South China 
waters is obvious. It is to knock out of action all the 
possible air and naval bases from which the United Nations 
could launch a counter offensive, and by a succession of 
stunningly rapid blows, thrust the enemy out of the islands 
encircling Japan, and clear “East Asia” for ever. The 
three immediate objectives are naturally the three most 
important Allied bases, Amboina, Surabaya and Singapore, 
and this week has undoubtedly been one of great Japanese 
achievement. The news from Amboina, the second Dutch 
base in the Netherlands Indies, is confused, but the 
Japanese have launched a violent attack upon the island, 
and it is unlikely that it can be held for long. To the west 
of the Molucca group, the main attack upon Java and the 
base at Surabaya has begun. The Japanese apparently con- 
trol Banjermassin on Borneo and Macassar on_ the 
Celebes, both points only some 400 miles from Surabaya. 
Now mass air-raids have begun—a heavy attack on the 
naval installations at Surabaya, and raids all along the 
northern coasts of Java. More Japanese ships have been 
sunk in the Macassar Straits—bringing the total up to 
something like 17 ships sunk and 24 damaged—but 
many have forced the passage and have appeared in the 
Java Sea. The last and greatest of the bases, Singapore, 
is no longer a base, but a beleaguered outpost. On 
January 31st the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders who 
had fought the whole gruelling fight from the Thai frontier, 
were piped across the Johore Causeway, the last men to 
enter the fortress; then the Causeway was breached, and 
the: defenders settled down for the grim struggle to make 
Singapore another Tobruk. After a short lull, heavy 
Japanese raiding began, and it is disheartening to learn 
that once again the defenders will be deprived of fighter 
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mated cost of the war in 1941-42, £A59 millions are jp 
be spent overseas, against £A43 millions in 1940-41, 
These figures are very large for Australia, but they are 
less impressive if they are compared with the national 
income. According to the Monthly Summary of the 
National Bank of Australasia, tne Commonwealth’s 
national income was {A800-850 millions in 1938-39 and 
is expected to reach the rate of £A1,000 millions in 1941- 
42, one-half of the increase of 18-25 per cent being 
ascribed to the rise in prices. If these estimates are 
accurate, the proposed war expenditure of the year 1941- 
42 (including overseas expenditure) amounts to about one- 
quarter of the national income, compared with over 6 
per cent in Great Britain (about 50 per cent at home and 
over 10 per cent overseas) and over 35 per cent in 
Canada. Since the average income per head in normal 
times is much the same in Australia and Great Britain, a 
straight per head comparison is not misleading. Aus- 
fralia’s war expenditure in 1941-42 will be about £A23 
per head at home and £A8} overseas; that of the 
United Kingdom will be about fstg.65 at home and 
£{stg.18 overseas. 

These facts, it is hardly necessary to say, are not cited 
in any critical spirit ; it is for each of the United Nations 
to decide for itself what its contribution shall be, and 
there are well-recognised obstacles to the rapid conver- 
sion of a pastoral and agricultural economy to industry. 
But the figures that have been cited tend to show that 
the greater effort for which Mr Curtin has called can be 
expected to elicit a substantial response. The British 
Government has undertaken to buy large amounts of 
the wool and wheat that cannot be exported ; but it 
would be an obvious waste to continue to devote resources 
of manpower to the production of surplus commodities 
if they can be used more directly for the war effort. A 
sterner restriction of consumption goods and service 
industries would release manpower both for the armed 
forces and for the munitions industry. Even with the 
maximum effort, Australia cannot stand up to Japan 
unaided. But even the maximum assistance from 
Great Britain and the United States cannot remove her 
from the front line or from the necessities which it 
imposes. 


THE WEEK 


air support. Most of the island’s aerodromes are within 
range of enemy artillery mounted on the Straits of Johore, 
There is a sharp division of opinion about the possibility 
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of using Sumatra as an air base. It appears that the coast 
is swampy and airfield construction would be technically 
very difficult. The defenders of Singapore must presum- 
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ably have envisaged the possibility of losing the whole 
mainland, and explored every alternative possibility of air 
defence. It would be intolerable if Singapore were to prove 
another Crete when adequate forethought could have 
prevented it. 

* * * 


MacArthur’s Stand 


General MacArthur’s gallant stand on the Bataan 
Peninsula continues, although the enemy has vastly increased 
his pressure and the American forces have been compelled 
to give some ground. Over the week-end, picked Japanese 
oops made violent attempts to dislodge the American 
defenders, but they were thrust back onto the beaches and 
into the sea. The importance of General MacArthur’s 
resistance can- be properly assessed only against the general 
background of the South Seas war. Everywhere—from 
Moulmein in the north to Rabaul in the extreme south— 
the United Nations stand with their backs to the wall, 
fighting against terrific odds and trying to preserve in the 
face of a far more numerous enemy the bases at which 
reinforcement, it is to be hoped rather sooner than later, 
will arrive. In this extremely critical situation, if the 
Japanese were to inject another 200,000 men into their 
aggressive effort, one or other of the Allied bastions might 
be compelled to surrender. By keeping so many picked 
troops cooped up in the Philippines, by compelling the 
Japanese to use valuable transport to reinforce them, 
General MacArthur is defending Singapore, Batavia, 
Surabaya, and even perhaps North Australia, as effectively 
as if he were fighting at their gates. His is an essential part 
of the vast rearguard which stretches through the arc of the 
Indies and is waiting tensely for decisive help. There is 
still little sign of it, though General Wavell has said that 
“great reinforcements” are on the way. The main 
difficulty is, of course, control of the seas. In the 
narrow waters round Singapore and the islands and in the 
open waters between the Philippines and Japan, the 
Japanese Navy is supreme. However, the United States 
Pacific fleet’s heavy raid on the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands bases, besides providing the British public with 
their first knowledge that the British-protected Gilbert 
Islands had passed to Japan, was a welcome sign of greater 
things to come. If the United Nations can, in Admiral 
Nimitz’s words, “ bring the war to the enemy’s front door,” 
he will be compelled to spend less of his time at other 
peoples’. 


* * + 


China is not Anxious 


The news from Burma is grave. Moulmein has fallen, 
and although the enemy’s attempts to cross the Salween 
River have so far been thrust back, an attack in force will 
be launched at any moment, and, judging by the speed of 
the Japanese advance from the Thai frontier,*it does not 
look as though the defenders have strength enough to resist 
a major offensive. The interests threatened in this new drive 
are not only those of Burma and the Empire. Free China 
sees its old enemy drawing closer and closer to its line of 
supply through Burma. A sharp thryst across the Salween 
and Sittang rivers would cut the ne from Rangoon to 
Mandalay, and thus check the main flow of supplies along 
the Burma Road. Upper Burma is also threatened, for there 
are reports of Japanese troops at Chiengmai, where they 
are attempting to bridge the Salween River in its upper 
teaches. The Chinese are not unduly anxious yet. They 
have scored further successes in the Canton area and they 
claim that the Japanese are being compelled to withdraw 
thousands of trained troops from China to fight in the 
south. They have war stocks for about a year and are 
confident that the United Nations will have struck back 
before China’s supplies have run really low. The British 
loan of £50 millions and the American loan of £125 millions 
may not be used entirely for the purchase of outside 
supplies. The fate of the Burma Road is not decided yet. 
But the Chinese need the money badly for internal stabili- 
sation. A Victory Loan, with the Allied credits for guarantee, 
would bring in much of the surplus purchasing power in 
Free China and help to counteract its biggest internal 
Problem—the sky-rocketing cost of living. 


* * * 


Empire War Cabinet 


No further news has been given about the nature of 
the Empire War Cabinet announced by Mr Churchill last 
week. Australia and New Zealand will be represented ; 
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Canada will not. Mr Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, believes that the present methods of consultation 
with the British Cabinet are sufficient and satisfactory ; and 
he will only seek representation if this ceases to be so. 
Membership of the Cabinet in London will, admittedly, 
improve consultative relations with the Pacific Dominions. 
But the point is whether it will lead to the right decisions 
being made at the right time—which is the Dominions’ aim. 
The crux of the difficulty that will attend this very proper 
attempt to give the Dominions their righful voice in the 
determination of war policy has been stated by Mr Fraser, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand. The Dominion Ministers, 
he pointed out, will not be plenipotentiaries. They will have 
to consult their Governments before putting their views or 
casting their votes on matters of major policy. Mr. Fraser 
believes that this obstacle to swift decisions can be got over ; 
but the obvious danger is that, by the presence of Dominion 
members, Cabinet decisions will not be expedited but in- 
hibited. The War Cabinet of the last war is no parallel. 
General Smuts and Sir Robert Borden were not pleni- 
potentiaries, it is true ; but neither were they representatives 
or delegates. They were members in their own right, by 
virtue of their personal status and abilities. The fact is that, 
by.no magic, can the same decisions be made in different 
places at the same time. A real Imperial War Cabinet will 
not be possible until the Dominions are ready to be bound 
by its decisions. 


Shopkeepers on Trial 


In May last year, a committee was appointed by the 
Board of Trade “to examine the present problems of the 
retail trade in goods other than food.” Since then, two 
interim reports have been put out. The first proposed that 
the problems caused by the wartime shrinkage of retail trade 
should be limited by controlling the opening of new shops, 
and resulted in the Location of Retail Business Order issued 
last autumn. The second, published this week, describes 
the problems brought about by reductions in supplies, the 
regulation of standard qualities of goods, the control of 
prices, the rationing of consumers, restrictions on transport, 
and the withdrawal of labour. The details of this valuable 
description, and the issues it raises, cannot be dealt with in 
a short note. The main: question that emerges is not the 
old one whether retailing should be “ slimmed.” In fact, 
retailing is being slimmed, and the question is whether the 
process can be controlled to prevent individual hardship, 
and to maintain some basis of equity in a development 
which “strikes blindly and is no respecter of persons.” 
Inevitably, some trades, some areas, and some shops are 
much harder hit than others by wartime events and the 
curtailment of supplies—without regard to the trader’s 
degree of efficiency. Unlike industry, retailing cannot turn 
over as an @pparatus to war work ; and stocks and reserves 
are running out. “Our Survey reveals a bleak prospect for 
shopkeeping in 1942.” At this stage, the committee makes 
no recommendations. Trade associations are now to be 
approached to ascertain exactly how far the enforced 
shrinkage has gone; and the committee will go on to con- 
sider, in consultation with trade associations and trade 
unions, various remedial measures—such as the temporary 
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“marriage” of businesses, the temporary withdrawal of 
traders according to schemes, and compensation. In effect, 
this second interim report is a plea, by force’of the facts 
it records, for compensation for wartime victims—by the 
“industry ” or by the State. Unfortunatély, the committee 
does not appear to see the obvious danger that both the 
process of “slimming” and any remedial measures, unless 
drawn with the utmost care, may hasten still more the 
conditions of quasi-monopoly in retail trade which are 
already extensive. It is sound sense to look to the retail 
trade associations for information ; it is dangerous to.rely 
on them for policy. The only “ remedial measure” intro- 
duced so far, the Location of Retail Business Order, simply 
embodied the “distance limit” which has always been a 
repressive practice in the hands of the associations. It is the 
duty of the Government to see that the consumer does not 
suffer arbitrarily with the unfortunate shopkeeper. 


* * * 


Co-ordinating Criticism 

Criticism of production, like production itself, has 
discovered that it cannot be departmentally confined. 
Hitherto, the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
has divided its task of examining “the current expenditure 
defrayed out of moneys provided by Parliament for the 
defence services, for civil defence and for other services 
directly connected with the war . .’ among a number 
of sub-committees, each of which was concerned with the 
expenditure of specified Departments. There has always 
been a co-ordinating sub-committee to co-ordinate the work 
of the other sub-committees, but the Select Committee 
now feels that it should be given wider power, so that what 
are called “ horizontal” subjects, such as labour, which 
affect several Departments, are properly covered. The Select 
Committee therefore recommends that the membership of 
the co-ordinating sub-committee should be extended. In 
the past, it has consisted of the chairman of the full Com- 
mittee and the chairmen of the various sub-committees ; 
now it is proposed that in addition there should be five 
members at large, who would not be members of any sub- 
committee as such, but would be entitled to attend any of 
them at any time. The new and enlarged co-ordinating sub- 
committee would have power, not only to review, co-ordinate 
and direct the work of the sub-committees, but also to alter 
their terms of reference, to nominate and discharge their 
members and to appojnt additional sub-committees. This, 
it might seem, would be giving the co-ordinating sub- 
committee powers equal to those of the Select on 
itself ; but it is expressly provided that any actioh taken in 
respect of the new powers—altering the terms of reference 
and the membership of the sub-committees and so on—must 
be approved by the full Committee within twenty-one 
days. Moreover, one of the points at issue last autumn, when 
four members of the Committee asked to be discharged, 
is not affected by the new procedure. The co-ordinating 
sub-committee will still have the power, first granted in 
May, 1940, of addressing a memorandum to the Prime 
Minister in cases where the national security is involved ; 
but the practice, as Sir John Wardlaw-Milne said in the 
debate on the four members, is for the co-ordinating sub- 
committee to advise on publication or not, but for the Select 
Committee itself to make the decision. The Select Com- 
mittee’s invaluable work of criticism will be strengthened 
by the new procedure, but its democratic basis will not be 
impaired. 


Libya and Egypt 

If the British have the reinforcements to bring up in 
Libya, then it should still be possible to prevent a repe- 
tition of last year’s reverse. Rommel has so far been unable 
to advance eastwards from Msus, and his columns have 
swept up the coast roads of Libya, recapturing Benghazi 
and Barce and forcing the British to evacuate Derna. The 
German forces have thus exposed a long and apparently 
vulnerable flank and are relying on supply lines which 
could perhaps still be cut below Benghazi. This risk-taking 
is Rommel’s usual strategy—and a very successful one. It 
can be countered only if the British reserves are on a scale 
to meet the new attack. 'n the air, superiority has been 
attained and kept. But on the ground, Rommel’s tank re- 
inforcements have been large enough for British columns 
once more to be retreating in the face of “ greatly superior 
forces.” It is unfortunate that the Egyptian Government 
should have staged a political crisis at this crucial point. 
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Great Britain has everything to gain from political stability iy 
the rear of the fighting, and the Sirry Pasha Ministry dig 
very faithfully observe the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty which 
regulates the status of British forces on Egyptian soil, It js 
not, of course, the Treaty that is in question in this crisis. 
It is an uneasy manceuvring for position between the 
Government Coalition, the self-excluded Wafdist party and 
the King’s personal advisers, who favour a much wider 
interpretation of the Royal prerogative. The storm blew up 
over Sirry Pasha’s decision to break off diplomatic relations 
with Vichy without first consulting the King. King Farouk 
made it clear that the Ministry no longer enjoyed his confi- 
dence ; Sirry Pasha accordingly resigned ; and now the King 
and his advisers are casting round for a new Cabinet. It 
is possible that they will turn to the Wafd, though the 
Wafd probably feels more bitterly about the encroachments 
of the Royal prerogative than does the outgoing Ministry. 
The Wafd agrees in principle to the Treaty it signed, since 
for the time being they recognise it as the only safeguard 
of Egyptian independence. Unfortunately, they have been 
using Sirry Pasha’s loyal observance of the treaty as a 
weapon in domestic politics, accusing him of subservience to 
British interests. Clearly, this embroilment of the issues 
and general atmosphere of intrigue and uncertainty is a 
fine spawning ground for Axis rumours. It is to be hoped 
that Britain’s, and Egypt’s, chief interest—a loyal and stable 
Cabinet—will be achieved with all speed. 


Danger to India 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, appeals were made 
by all sections of opinion for measures to end the political 
deadlock in India. It is well known that in India itself, 
although the Japanese aggression has made support for the 
United Nations more articulate and more widespread, fea: 
of actual attack, in the light of the weaknesses shown in 
Malaya and elsewhere, has created an unmistakably uneas\ 
and disturbed situation ; and further withdrawals in Burma 
would heighten the disquiet. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that a process of disintegration has begun. A great 
Indian army is being trained and equipped, and war out- 
put is mounting. Pandit Jawaharlat Nehru himself, hei 
to Mr Gandhi’s leadership of Congress, has said that 
Congress would resist invasion by all the means at its com- 
mand and would have no truck with the aggressors ; “at 
present, when we know that danger may be imminent, it 
would be preposterous and cruel to advise people to offer 
passive resjstance against war.” But the Congress policy of 
non-co-operation remains unchanged, not because of the 
pacifism which is upheld by Mr Gandhi, but because of 
Britain’s refusal to make India “free” ; and in the present 
state of unsettlement this negative attitude is a menace to 
good order in an emergency. The view of the Government, 
voiced by tie Duke of Devonshire, is that the Viceroy’s 
promise of 1940 that India will be given independent 
government after the war, if the contending Indian parties 
can agree on a constitution, is the limit of concession ; at 
present, he argued with justice, Congress wishes to rule a 
“free” India, and the Moslem League is ready to fight to 
prevent that happening® Most speakers in the Lords, in- 
cluding Lord Hailey, believed that the attitude—“ there is 
nothing we can do; it is up to them ”—is “unfair.” At 
any rate, it is not realistic. Events are not standing still. 
One speaker said that India was in danger of becoming a 
“second Ireland.” In fact, it is a second Ireland already, 
on a continental scale—and, at all costs, there must be no 
1916 there. The Indian Nationalists are, admittedly, even 
more intransigent than Irishmen. But it is hard to see why 
more could not be done in tHe directions suggested’ in the 
Lords: a personal appeal by the Prime Minister ; the send- 
ing out of a »egotiator of eminence and understanding to 
bridge the unhappy gap between British and Indians ; and 
the promotion of an even more Indianised Executive 
Council still nearer to the status of a provisional govern- 
ment. 


Unrest in South Africa 


he spreading of the war has shaken up and troubled 
politics in more countries than India and Burma—and Eire 
and Egypt. There has been a wave of violence in South 
Africa. Mines, power houses and communications have been 
attacked by dynamite and fire on the Rand, at Victoria 
Falls and elsewhere in the Transvaal. Officials, including 
policemen, have been arrested for subversive acts. The 
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Union Government regards these events as part of a long- 
planned campaign to wreck South Africa’s war effort ; and 
special courts have been set up to administer death or 
other heavy penalties to saboteurs and their abettors. It is 
said that there has been Nazi inspiration from Portuguese 
Fast Africa. Actually, if this is an enemy wrecking plan, it 
seems extraordinarily futile, for the war effort has suffered 
no appreciable damage whatsoever. Even if sabotage had 
stopped gold production, which it has not, it would have 
done little harm to the war effort, except insofar as valuable 
metal in the form of valuable machinery may be shipped in 
valuable vessels to replace damaged equipment. In any case, 
a few fanatics cannot coerce or intimidate an entire com- 
munity. The Opposition in South Africa is large, it is true, 
but it consists of a number of layers. There are 
those who favour neutrality, those who favour 
neutrality and independence and those who are 
outright rebels, members of the Oxwagon group 
and other extreme factions. But the rebels are a very 
emall minority, and the main Opposition group are 
totally opposed to their aims and methods ; Dr Malan him- 
self, leader of the Nationalist Opposition, has just publicly 
accused an Oxwagon “ commander” of incitement to mur- 
der. General Smuts’s majority, on the other hand, is as solid 
as the Opposition is split. Any violent disorder in a country 
at war is dangerous. It must be stamped out. There will be 
widening recriminations. But the tide of events and opinion 
in the Union is still with the Prime Minister—and the war. 





Hitler Feels the Pinch 


The Russians are thrusting at the Germans the length 
of their vast front. Last week the main advance was to the 
north of Smolensk. This week it has been the turn of 
Timoshenko’s southern army. A heavy attack south of 
Kharkov has brought the Russian advance guard to within 
60 miles of Dnepropetrovsk and has smashed a threatening 
bulge into the Germans’ Kharkov-Taganrog line. This new 
front is still extremely fluid, for while the Germans are 
counter-attacking strongly at Artemovsk, another 60 miles 
to the east of the Russians’ most westerly advance, Russian 
troops are reported to have made a thrust southwards to- 
wards the shores of the Sea of Azov, a manceuvre which, if 
successful, would cut off important German forces at 
Taganrog. These new Russian successes are not, of course, 
decisive—the Germans have in every case succeeded in 
withdrawing their heavy equipment—but they have com- 
pletely shattered the German plan for a static winter front, 
with heavily defended strong points and good rest centres 
for the troops well to the rear. There is evidence to show 
that divisions have had to be hastily sent from rest billets 
to the front, and any calls on fresh reserves made now must 
have an unfavourable effect on the spring offensive, wherever 
it is launched. The constant pressure on the front has also 
prevented any winter demobilisation, and Hitler’s war 
factories are feeling the strain in terms of man-power. The 
keynote of Hitler’s Sportpalast speech on January 30th was 
“Work, work, work.” Not only are there tremendous losses 
to make good, but there are fewer hands to work the 
machines. 


Just Reward 


The Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices Bill was 
read a second time in the House of Commons this week ; 
there was no division, and only one voice was raised against 
it. In order to make possible the maximum mobilisation of 
industrial man-power—and woman-power—for the war 
effort, the trade unions have voluntarily surrendered a great 
many of the rights which they had previously won in decades 
of hard bargaining. Since the war started, only one-fifteenth 
of a day per year per worker has been lost by trade disputes. 
It is right and proper, and the Government’s pledge, that 
the unions’ rules for the demarcation of different grades 
of labour, their regulations to prevent the lowering of the 
status of skilled artisans by dilution, and the rest, should 

€ reinstated when the war is over. Under the Bill, pre-war 
Practices must be restored and maintained for at least 18 
months after the war, during which time the machinery of 
collective bargaining will have the chance of working out 
new conditions where necessary by mutual consent between 
employers and employed. The trade unions, however, will 
lave to beware of the impossibility of going two ways, 
backwards to 1939 and forwards to 194-, at once. One 
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“trade practice” has not been suspended during the war, 
the practice of bargaining for the highest possible wage. 
Its steady success has been largely responsible for the con- 
tinued industrial peace during the past two and a-half years. 
Industrial costs have been continuously inflated ; and there 
is a possibility, to say the least, that in the export trades 
at any rate the unions will have to make a post-war choice 
between high wages, and high employment. There should 
not be the dislocation and mismanagement in economic 
policy after this war that succeeded 1918. Experientia docet 
—or should do. But the post-war world will not be the 
world of 1939. The trade unions would do well to embrace 
the lesson of war economy itself, and press for a National 
Minimum for all families, regardless of the respective bar- 
gaining power of different unions. And, when their spokes- 
men are inclined to speak as if only trade unionists had 
made war sacrifices, they might remember that there is no 
proposal to restore the pre-war practices of any other section 
of the community. 


Juvenile Earnings and Registration 


The earnings of young workers have been put in their 
proper perspective by the Chairman of the Council of the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs. He agrees that a 
number of boys ‘are receiving “ excessive” earnings—ex- 
cessive, that is, in relation to peacetime earnings and to 
the rise in adult earnings—but he considers this number 
to be only a very small proportion of the total number of 
boys in employment. Moreover, not all boys by any means 
who receive excessive earnings are either actual, or even 
potential, young delinquents. “ Not infrequently ” the high 
earnings are used in a legitimate and praiseworthy way for 
the support of the family. He agrees, in fact, with the view 
recently put forward in Parliament by Mr Kenneth 
Lindsay, and endorsed by the Parliamentary Secretary fo 
the Ministry of Labour, that what should be controlled is fot 
so much excessive earnings as the excessive hours of work 
by which those earnings are obtained. The wages of young 
people should not be controlled separately from the wages 
of adults. If they do a man’s job they, like women, are en- 
titled to the rate for the job, and it would be a retrograde 
step to compel or encourage employers to pay them less. 
In the recent agreement with the building industry, by 
which boys receive certam percentages of men’s wages, it 
is implicit, according to the Government spokesman in the 
recent debate, that they sheuld not be given men’s jobs. 
The question has been given fresh importance by last 
Saturday’s registration of boys of 17. Many of these and of 
those who will register later already belong to some form 
of youth organisation, whether of a civilian or military 
character. But it will be impossible to persuade those who 
do not to join the Home Guard or the ATC when their 
long hours of work make them too tired to take part in 
such activities. Boys, m fact, should not be boys for the 
purposes of registration any more than for wage control. 
They should be treated instead as part of the national 
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supply of man-power ; they should be considered capable 
of serving the nation in one or more ways—in factories or 
in youth organisations or in both—and excessive hours of 
work should be stopped because they reduce the value of 
the boys’ work for the nation as well as impairing their 
physique. It follows that in the registration of young people 
the education authorities should act in close contact with 
the labour exchanges, or their work will be largely valueless. 


* * * 


Men and Women 


A committee of four junior and male Ministers, the 
Parliamentary Secretaries to the Admiralty, the War Office, 
the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Labour, has been 
set up to report on conditions, clothing, equipment and 
welfare in the women’s Services. The immediate fury cf 
women MPs that this inquiry should be conducted by 
men is quite as understandable as the doubt, which was 
also expressed in the Commons, whether Ministers in the 
Service Departments are best fitted to investigate Service 
conditions. But the danger is that this sex question will be 
allowed to obscure the real issues ; there is no reason why 
men Ministers should do the job worse than women MPs 
would. The point is rather that, men or women, they 
should do the job properly. More and more, it appears to 
those in or close to the ATS, at any rate, that what is wanted 
is simply the faithful application of the instructions and 
standards already laid down for the care and accommoda- 
tion of the women. It should be emphasised that this is 
not by any means to suggest that the women should be 
“mollycoddled.” What is asked is, not frills, but that the 
women should be given the rations, the fuel, the accom- 
modation and the elementary conditions to which they are 
entitled. It is not suggested that the women should be treated 
better than the men they are assisting or replacing, but 
only that they should be treated the same as the men are, 
or should be. It is a military question, not, primarily, a 
sex one—except that the women do need some extra ameni- 
ties. The fact is that the Army, at any rate, seems 
incapable of seeing that its routine regulations about these 
matters are uniformly carried out locally—either for men 
or for women ; its system of inspection, confronted with 
the traditional skill of local commanders in window- 
dressing, seems largely ineffective. The new committee 
is to hear reports from the heads of the women’s Services. 
If it does no more, its members will merely spend their 
time uselessly in that “twilight world” between what is 
supposed to be and what actually is, in which Professor 
Laski claims that Government departments dwell perpetu- 
ally. It is wrong to say that more manpower is wasted in 
training and looking after the women than is released by 
their recruitment. In fact, the waste of manpower rather 
arises from the obstinate refusal of so many men officers 
and NCO’s either to see that the women dependent 6n 
them are fed and housed properly or to understand that 
they are capable of doing their work without constant 
interference and duplication by their male colleagues. 


* * * 


Popular Front President 


The election of Don Juan Antonio Rios, the Popular 
Front candidate, to be President of Chile is no mere 
nomination of a titular head of State. The Chilean Consti- 
tution of 1925 was designed to give the Executive, in the 
person of the President, considerable authority vis-d-vis 
both Chamber and Senate, which before, as after, 1925 
proved their political incompetence by fantastic instability 
and constant Cabinet-breaking. This Constitution—which 
gives the President independent authority by virtue of 
universal popular election—made it possible for the late 
President Aguirre Cerda to carry on a steady and successful 
policy of much-needed reform, first in spite of the strong 
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opposition of a Conservative Congress, and later in spite 
of the volcanic disagreements between the Communist, 
Socialist and Radical wings of his own Popular Front. The 
election of Don Juan Rios and the unsuccesstul candidacy 
of General Ibanez, the Right Wing choice and once already 
Dictator of Chile, are welcome signs that the late Presj- 
dent’s policy will be carried on, both at home and in the 
foreign field. On July 4th the Foreign Minister promised 
Chile’s contribution to joint defence of the American 
continent, and the Administration has pressed for close; 
defence consultations. Anxiety about defence—springing 
naturally from Chile’s long, undefended Pacific coast-line 
and entirely inadequate military resources—was the key to 
Chile’s hesitations at Rio. The Chilean delegation felt bound 
to link the question of a breaking off of relations with the 
possible Axis counter-action to such a move. In their atti- 
tude there was nothing of Argentina’s preference for main- 
taining relations with the aggressors and dislike of United 
States leadership. On the contrary, Chile has welcomed the 
prospect of jomt defence talks in Washington and the 
election of a Popular Front President is held to presage the 
severing of relations with Germany, Italy and Japan. 


* * * 


Canada’s Gift 

The account given in The Economist last week oi 
Canada’s financial generosity was, it appears, slightly in- 
accurate. As stated, there is to be a gift of $1,000 millions 
and a loan of $700 millions. But the proceeds of Canadian 
securities to be mobilised from residents of the United 
Kingdom, estimated at $295 millions, are not to be used in 
reduction of the debt; they will be available for further 
purchases. This, of course, increases the magnitude of th 
accommodation that has been provided and should corre- 
spondingly enhance the gratitude that is felt for it. 


* = * 


Shorter Notes 


‘The week has brought the satisfactory settlement of two 
outstanding problems—Great Britain’s relations with 
Abyssinia and Anglo-Russian relations with Iran. The two 
treaties, which have been signed after prolonged negotia- 
tions, differ notably from Axis and New Order documents 
in that the independence of the less powerful contracting 
party is to be fully preserved. 


* 


The German decision to wage peace on Norway and to 
appoint Major Quisling as prime minister—vacant since the 
German occupation in April, 1940—should not be dis- 
missed as an idle gesture. No doubt the Nazi Govern- 
ment hopes to save manpower by forcing the traitor 
Norwegians to do more of the work themselves. Moreover, 
the manoeuvre is a method of bringing indirect pressure 
to bear on Sweden, who will now be expected to recognise 
the Government of the new “ prime minister” as that of a 
free and independent country no longer under enemy 
occupation. 


Mr W. W. Wakefield, MP, has been appointed director 
of the Air Training Corps in succession to Mr J. F. Wol- 
fenden. The necessary certificate has been given by the 
Prime Minister, under the House of Commons Disqualifica- 
tion (Temporary Provisions) Act, to enable Mr Wakefield to 
retain his seat in Parliament. A certificate has also been given 
in respect of Commander King-Hall who has been appointed 
public relations adviser in the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 


tion. 
* 


According to a written parliamentary answer, local price 
regulation committees received 617 complaints in October, 
1941, and 732 in November. First place is contested by the 
London and North Midland committees, London receiving 
128 complaints in October and 179 in November, and the 
North Midland committee 154 and 146 respectively. Since 
the latter is generally regarded as the most active of the 
committees—it announced forthwith its willingness to CO- 
operate with the Board of Trade’s new price control order 
—it is possible that the number of complaints varies with 
the energy and efficiency shown by a committee. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The New Deal and Monopoly 


HETHER in conditions of continuing peace the 

Roosevelt Administration would have solved 
the economic problems which it inherited from 
the great depression must remain for ever a_ subject 
of unresolved dispute. How, after the preliminary 
confusions of the New Deal, it would have eventually 
proceeded to the task it is perhaps possible to surmise 
from the yeport of the Temporary National Econo- 
mic Committee which was set up in 1938 by Congress at 
the instance of the President, and completed its labours 
only last year. The report*, which is a document of major 
importance, would have excited much immediate interest 
and dispute, had it not been overlaid by the swift rush of 
world events, and it may be that the outcome of these 
events will not merely defer its recognition, but destroy 
its relevance and value. On the other hand, the report may 
be a significant prognostication of the post-war social and 
economic ideology of the USA, and for this reason it 
deserves immediate notice, particularly because it is a 
maturer version of one side of the New Deal, and embodies 
the changes that have occurred in New Deal thinking since 
the early days. 

The Committee’s terms of reference required a full and 
complete study and investigation with respect to the con- 
centration of economic power in, and financial control over, 
the production and distribution of goods and services. Its 
composition was unique in that it was made up of equal 
numbers of legislative and administrative members of the 
Federal Government, under the chairmanship of Senator 
O’Mahoney. That is to say, Senators, Congressmen and 
government officials sat side by side—an innovation which 
might be usefully tried for some British Royal Commissions. 
Working with subpana powers, it elicited important 
evidence in public hearings, and also initiated research and 
the compilation of data, the results of which were published 
in 43 monographs. 

That the President’s message to Congress which initiated 
the enquiry not merely set the tone for the investigation, 
but anticipated its conclusions, is shown by the enthusiastic 
incorporation of the message in the body of the Final 
Report. It is hailed there as a declaration of faith in the 
free economic institutions of the United States, and as a 
challenge to this and to coming generations of Americans 
to maintain and perfect their economic instrumentalities to 
ensure that level of well-being essential to the maintenance 
and growth of political and cultural democracy. Thus to 
quote from the President’s message is almost to sum- 
marise the report. 





The Doctrine of Competition 


The President began with two broad utterances which, 
he declared, were simple truths. First, that the liberty of 
a democracy is not safe if the people tolerate the growth 
of private power to a point when it becomes stronger than 
the democratic state itself. And, secondly, that this liberty 
is not safe if the business system does not provide employ- 
ment and produce and distribute goods in such a way as 
to sustain an acceptable standard of living. In elaboration 
of this theme he asserted, with statistical demonstration, 
that the heavy hand of integrated financial and management 
control lay upon large and strategic areas of American 
industry, and that the small business man was being driven 
into a less and less independent position in American life. 
Private enterprise was ceasing to be private enterprise, and 
was becoming a cluster of private collectivisms. Masquerad- 
ing as a system of free enterprise after the American model, 
It was, in fact, becoming a concealed cartel system after the 

uropean model. This industrial empire-building had taken 
from American business much. of its traditional virility, 
independence, adaptability and daring—without compensat- 
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ing advantages. It had not given the stability it promised. 
Business enterprise needed new vitality and the flexibility 
that comes from the diversified efforts, independent judg- 
ments and vibrant energies of thousands upon thousands of 
independent business men. Belief in private initiative im- 
plied acknowledgment of the right of well-managed small 
business to expect to make reasonable profits. Concéntration 
of control of any given industry into a small number of 
dominating corporations destroyed this opportunity. One of 
the primary causes of the present difficulties was the disap- 
pearance of price competition in many industrial fields, 
particularly in the basic industries. Managed industrial 
prices meant less employment as well as exploitation of 
other enterprises and of the community in general. Gener- 
ally over thefield of industry and finance there must be a 
revival and strengthening of competition if the traditional 
system of free enterprise was to be preserved and made 
workable. The justification of private profit was private risk. 
“We cannot safely make America safe for the business man 
who does not want to take the burdens and risks of being 
a business man.” The President insisted that big business 
gollectivism in industry would compel an ultimate collec- 
tivism in government; that a half-regimented, half-com- 
petitive system was unworkable. The remedies for private 
monopoly were either the diffusion of economic power or 
public control. The enforcement of free competition was 
the least regulation business could expect. 

The report of the TNEC is an echo of this message. Its 
approach and its conclusions can be epitomised in the 
principle of action enjoined by the President—the enforce- 
ment of free competition. The Committee avows its faith 
in free enterprise and declares that every recommendation 
which follows is intended to keep enterprise free. The 
object of Government should, it asserts, be to protect and 
stimulate private enterprise rather than to supersede it. It 
advocates the maintenance of free competitive enterprise 
by effective suppression of the restrictive practices which 
have always been recognised as an evil. It insists that the 
free competitive system offers the best opportunity for the 
widest participation in the gains of increasing technology 
achieved through a reduction in the price of goods, the 
stimulation of new enterprises and the extension of exist- 
ing ones. it is emphatic on the necessity for the encourage- 
ment and stimulation of new enterprise. The Government 
should actively encourage new enterprise, since the basic 
remedy against curtailed production for selfish ends is to 
be found in the development of competing firms and in- 
dustries. The market must be kept free. Private groups 
should not have the power to fix prices. Government pro- 
tection is actually called for, not in declaring and imposing 
reasonable prices, but in restoring price competition. The 
theory of free enterprise is competition, low prices and 
volume of cutput. “It will avail us nothing to carry a 
gigantic defence programme to a successful conclusion if 
in so doing we lose sight of the basic philoscphy*of our 
American economy—a competitive system of private 
capitalism.” 





Attack on Monopoly 


To implement its conclusions, the Committee recom- 
mends a number of positive measures, some of which had 
already been mooted in the President’s message. Its study 
of the factors and devices making for monopoly led it to 
recommend stricter enforcement of existing anti-trust laws 
and legislative revision to extend their scope and powers. 
This revision would entail drastic changes in the patent 
laws, more adequate supervision and regulation of the 
activities of trade associations, and direct powers ro pre- 
vent in advance the promotion of any corporate merger or 
consolidation which was judged to threaten the effective- 
ness and vigour of competition in an industry. The tax 
instrument could also be usefully employed for the deliberate 
encouragement of new independent enterprise. While the 
President expressly disclaimed any crude campaign of 
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trust-busting reminiscent of the first Roosevelt, it is signifi- 
cant that the Committee thinks it worth while to reproduce 
as an appendix the recommendations ,of the Industrial 
Commission of 1898-1902, which, the ‘Committee points 
out, was facing similar problems in a different environment. 
It is also an interesting reflection of the association of con- 
temporary political developments with these economic pro- 
blems that anything which savoured of the cartel was 
anathema to the Committee as an alien device of German 
origin. 

Consciously or, unconsciously, the Report constitutes a 
complete reversal of some of the earlier policies of the 
Rooseveltian New Deal. Then it was thought necessary and 
desirable that the Government should intervene to secure 
fixation of prices and to establish industrial self-govern- 
ment for that and other ends. The first version of the New 
Deal largely consisted in intervention to restrain the com- 
petitive system. The AAA and the NRA, with its 
“codes of fair competition” were designed for the purpose 
of guaranteeing “ parity prices,” “reasonable returns” and 
“adequate protection” against unfair competition, un- 
predictable changes in demand and over-rapid develop- 
ments of technique! But both Big Business and the New 
Deal learned their lessons from the NRA. Business did not 
like the Government regulation that went with the codes 
the New Deal did not like the steep rise of prices that 
followed the suspension of free competition. Neither side 
was sorry when the Act was thrown out by fhe Supreme 
Court. The Committee itself did not emphasise the contrast 
between its own doctrines and those of the NRA; but 
some of the evidence specifically recognised that the earlier 
manifestations of cotton-ploughing, hog-slaughtering, and 
blue-eagling were inconsistent with the principles of free 
enterprise so vigorously enunciated in the report. “ The 
NRA which operated to afford industry the opportunity to 
engage legally in price-fixing and restriction of productive 
activities further increased the load of trade restraints which 
our free enterprise system had to carry.” 

Whether the Committee was too optimistic in its belief 
that a return to free competition is possible and whether 
its views will survive the war need not be discussed her 
The important thing is that on the eve of the war the 
progressive elements in the United States committed them- 
selves in this emphatic way to the principles of free enter- 
prise. The implications of ‘this fact are not sufficiently 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. There is, as always, 
a tendency to think of American politics in European terms 
and, since the New Dealers constitute the Left, to assume 
that they have collectivist leanings. But that would be 
severe mistake. The New Deal conception of the econom\ 
yf the future leaves plenty of room for Government regula- 
tion and for planning of the wide framework within which 
business operates—particularly for planning of the trade 
cycle. But the mainspring of the economy is still to be 
private enterprise and free competition. It would be an equal 
mistake to write this off as a reversion to old-fashioned 
habits of thought. It is nothing of the sort. In working out 
the economics of democracy, Britain has at least as much 
to learn fr)m America as America from Britain; and one 
of the first of the lessons to be learned, or relearned, i 
the virtue of maintaining trade and production free of all 
restriction. 


Currency Expansion 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT | 
December 27th 


He outstanding phenomenon of the year-end was the 
mew record of currency in circulation—$11,220 millions. 
This is nearly three times the money in circulation in the 
1929 boom, although the price index is lower; and the 
increase for the year, $2,400 millions, was over half the 
total in circulation in 1929. The proportion of currency to 
demand deposits was extremely low in 1929; now, on 
historical comparisons, it is rather high. All sorts of reasons 
are given for this phenomenon, of which the easiest and 
least plausible is hoarding. While there is probably some 
hoarding, two other factors are much more influential. The 
severe restrictions put upon the use of cheques in the past 
ten years compel the use of currency in settlement of 
transactions that in the 20’s would have been paid by 
cheque ; secondly, the increase in incomes in the war boom 
has come mostly to groups neither accustomed to using 
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cheques nor able to make much use of cheque accounts. 
Indeed, one of the most conspicuous changes in the 
monetary habits of the American people in the past fifteen 
years has been the substitution of currency for cheques, 

Christmas trade was slightly higher this year than last. 
For the éntire country, the week of December 20th was 
7 per cent above the corresponding week of 1940; but such 
an average included the Richmond district (14 per cent 
above) and San Francisco, which was up only I per cent. 
These figures take no account of the price increases, On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the country 
indulged in a sort of buying spree last summer, and this 
seems to have depressed subsequent retail trade. 

The Automobile Manufacturers’ Association estimates 
that in 1941 total sales of passenger cars numbered 3,750,000 
and of trucks 1,070,000. This slightly ~xceeded the 
3,692,328 passenger cars actually sold in 1940, and con- 
siderably passed the 777,026 trucks sold that year. The 
Association also estimates the total number of motor 
vehicles registered in this country on December 31, 1941, 
at 28,875,000 passenger units and 4,850,000 trucks. These 
figures give some impression of the incidence: of the tyre 
rationing announced for 1942. There is approximately one 
passenger car for each four persons in this country, and 
statistically one per family—although this is very different 
from the statement that every family has a car. 

As a result of the heavy seasonal adjustment, industrial 
production and other indices registered a sharp increase in 
November over October. Without seasonal adjustment, most 
of these showed little change or a recognisably seasonal 
decline. 


1935-39 =100 for industrial production and freight car loadings 
1923-25 100 for other series 
Adjusted for seasonal variation 
Nov., ’40 Oct 11 = Nov., ’4]1* 
industrial production (total). 134 163 167 
Manufactuiers (total)..... 137 169 173 
Durable goods ........ 120 207 212 
Von-Dural 0d 5 120 138 142 
SEMAOPRIS 25.0 seers 118 130 129 
Construction contract total Lill 145 138 
Residential = 87 S7 71 
{ll other..... ; 130 192 193 
lactory employment (total 114-2 132 -7 
Durable goods .. ; 114-6 142-3 
? Non-Durable good 113-8 123-6 
Factory payr lls (total l1l6-4 166-6 
Durat l moods .. 125-1 19] +] 
Non-Durabl 0d L106 +6 139 -2 
Freight car loadings L1l6 127 9 
Department store sal 100 LO5 lS 
Department store stoc] fa )7 


Only two of these indices attract any special notice, One 
is the emo decline in residential building compared 
with a year ago. This is most likely a direct reflection ol 
the priority system, which in this respect has become a kind 
of rationing. The other series is the change in the relation 
of department store stocks to sales, in comparison with a 
year ago. As both sales and stocks are value figures, one 
should be somewhat hesitant in drawing inferences. A year 
ago there was strong reason to believe that stores were 
understocked with reference to their current and prospective 
sales, but so positive a statement could not be made to-day. 


American Notes 


Price Control—in Part 


A first step—if a halting one—toward necessary wat- 
time controls was taken last week when the President signed 
the Price Control Bill. Except for the provisions concerning 
agricultural prices, the President termed it satisfactory and 
workable. The Act gives power to the Administrator, Mr 
Leon Henderson, to fix prices and rents, buy and sell com- 
modities, license businesses, and regulate or prohibit specu- 
lative or manipulative practices likely to raise prices. Viola- 
tors of the Act may be fined $5,000 or sentenced to two 
years in prison, or both. Licences may be suspended only by 
the courts. In six months’ time, non-commercial consumers 
will be able to sue through civil action for treble the amount 
of any illegal overcharge. In general, prices will be based on 
those of October 1, 1941. The controversial agricultural price 
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clauses forbid the Administrator to set farm prices below 
110 per cent of parity, market price on October I, 1941, 
or on December 15, 1941, or the average price during the 
period July I, 1919, to July 30, 1929, whichever of these 
is the highest ; to put a price ceiling on any farm product 
without the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture ; to 
regulate prices at which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may sell its stocks ; and to regulate prices of commodities 
under marketing agreements, such as milk. The selling 
policy of the Commodity Corporation may help to keep 
down certain prices, and the Secretary of Agriculture this 
week announced his intention to keep farm prices from 
going much beyond parity. However, as parity is not fixed, 
but varies with the cost of living, a spiral may easily be 


' established. 


On the average, parity prices have already been reached; 
further increases will inevitably create a demand for higher 
wages. Already the executive board of the CIO has recom- 
mended its constituent unions to demand substantial in- 
creases, on the ground that the rise in the cost of living 
has wiped out a large part of the recent increases in wages. 
The fact that the Administration itself was opposed to 
including wages in the Price Control Bill reflects labour’s 
political power. The omission of wages and the dangerously 
favourable agricultural provisions are two very serious loop- 
holes in view of the degree to which wages and agricultural 
prices determine all other prices. Experience with price 
control in this country has shown the difficulty of enforce- 
ment at a time of shortage of goods and a plethora of pur- 
chasing power. Fortunately the Price Administrator has 
been given the right to ration goods at retail. It is plain 
that this power will need to be exercised, and accompanied 
by much heavier taxation and a vigorous savings campaign 
before the danger of inflation can be said to have been 
eliminated. 

* * * 
Family Quarrels 


The entry of the United States into the war could not 
have been expected to blanket for long the vigorous differ- 
ences on national policy and international relations, particu- 
larly the shrill comments of the former Isolationists. Their 
new line is to emphasize the importance of the Pacific at 
the expense of the Atlantic theatre of war. The disaster at 
Pearl Harbour has aroused a host of recriminations, some 
of them oddly at variance with the critics’ former views. 
The President is being attacked for having sent to Britain 
and Russia material badly needed in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines; the dispatch of the AEF to Northern Ireland is 
(with a fine disregard of practical possibilities) contraste 
with the lack of reinforcements for General MacArthur. 
This point of view would be more impressive if the same 
voices had not been raised two months ago in denunciation 
of the entire defence program, arguing that nothing but 
the President’s policy could involve the United States in 
the war. Britain has received a generous share of criticism 
springing from the natural feelings of irritation and frustra- 
tion at the course of events in the Far East, and in Libya. 
Some of it is reasonable and well informed, but it is 
accompanied by an irresponsible outcry from other quarters, 
notably the Hearst press, which has revived the fantastic 
canard that Britain deserted the French and consistently 
exploits and neglects the Empire. One writer is reported to 
have denounced the “ British concept of the war” on the 
grounds that “the British, strictly speaking, are not in the 
war.” These antics of the lunatic fringe are exasperating, 
but.unimportant, and too much disappointment should not 
be felt at the revival of opposition in wider and more 
influential circles. Complete harmony is impossible and 
undesirable. The Administration shows no sign of being 
unduly persuaded by irresponsible clamour and its ably 
presented concept of the American role in the war is sup- 
ported by the vast majority of the American people. 


* * * 


Limitation on Propaganda 


Further evidence is provided this week of the import- 
ance which the United States Government attaches to the 
control of propaganda and information. A Bill introduced 
by Senator Summers and signed by President Roosevelt 
lays down additional regulations applicable to those who 
“prevail upon, indoctrinate, convert, induce or in any other 
way influence any section of the public within the United 
States with reference to political or public interests, policies, 
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or relations of the governments of foreign countries.” It 
also applies to persons collecting information for a foreign 
principal. Since 1938 agents of foreign principals have been 
compelled to register themselves and describe their activi- 
ties. The present Act requires that copies of all surveys 
of public and press opinion compiled for foreign Powers 
must be filed with the Library of Congress, and full details 
must be given of the people and organisations receiving the 
reports. it appears merely to carry the existing regulations 
a trifle futher and write into the law practices already being 
followed. Whether the law will greatly restrict the activities 
of the Allied Powers in the United States will depend upon 
the way in which it is interpreted. If it is to be strictly 
administered, certain difficulties might arise. It is curious 
that the Bill should be passed at a time when the number 
of countries able openly to distribute and collect information 
has been so greatly restricted and is confined almost entirely 
to friendly Powers. It is possible that the Bili is directed 
at the few remaining neutrals who might be used by the 
Axis Powers, but it is more likely that the Act is purely 
an expression of the deep-seated desire of Americans to 
form their own opinions and avoid the risk of being influ- 
enced even by their friends. An exaggerated estimate of the 
subtlety of British propaganda during the last' war and a 
wholesome respect for the German Propaganda Ministry in 
this have both greatly contributed to this frame of mind. 


Washington the Workshop 


All visitors to Washington are impressed by the 
crowded streets, the difficulty of obtaining accommodation, 
the scarcity of homes which leads to federal employees 
being installed in stables, theatres, blocks of flats, and even 
in tents, Mr. Palmer, Defence Housing Co-ordinator, is 
reported to have testified that 85,000 new workers are 
expected in Washington this year, and some at least are 
accompanied by their families. In the last decade, Washing- 
ton has grown faster than any other American city of com- 
parable size. The expansion now is far greater than it was 
during the last world war. The case of Washington is not 
very different from that of many other cities which are suffer- 
ing from the defence boom. But Washington is the nerve- 
centre of the entire country, and more and more important 
in the war effort of the United Nations. The degree to 
which the city is physically inadequate to sustain the vast 
influx of workers is likely seriously to affect the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The glaring shortage of office accommoda- 
tion is being partially met by the erection of temporary 
buildings, some of them next to “temporary ” buildings 
dating from the last war. President Roosevelt has hinted 
that he might be forced to take over buildings and hotels 
under his authority granted in the War Powers Act. The 
emergency goes farther than this, however. There is a 
desperate shortage of residential housing at prices that 
most Federal employees are able to pay. As a result some 
workers have to sleep in shifts in the same beds. Private 
building is flourishing, while slum clearance is almost at a 
standstill owing to the demand for any sort of accommoda- 
tion. Transport is becoming increasingly inadequate. 
Schools are overcrowded and hospital facilities strained to 
the utmost. The Government has hardly begun to tackle 
the problem. Some Government agencies are moving em- 
ployees outside the city limits, and to other cities, but so 
far this is a mere trickle compared with the flood of workers 
entering Washington. Defence housing agencies are work- 
ing On about 4,000 dwelling units. More drastic is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s threat that the non-essential population 
may have to be asked to leave. If Washington is to become 
an efficient workshop for democracy and total war, it seems 
likely that some such clearing of the decks will be 
necessary. 

* * * 


Morgan Shares in the Market 


The public marketing in New York of 16,500 shares 
of the capital stock of J. P. Morgan and Company Incor- 
porated is an event of which the significance will not be 
lost on bankers the world over. It marks the final breaking 
down of that barrier of privacy and reticence which wa: 
begun with the legislation severing the banking and security 
business combined by the former private banking firm. 
Thereafter the separate banking business operates under the 
laws of the State of New York. The shares,which were offered 
at $206 each, represent 8.05 per cent of the total issued 
and outstanding, thus giving a valuation of $41,214,500 for 
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the whole capital stock of the firm. The company, which 
was incorporated in April, 1940, earned $12.15 per share 
(excluding realised security profits) for the year 1941, and 
$20.45 per share including such profits. It paid an initial 
dividend of $1 per share last June and of $1.50 each in 
September and December. The company owns a substantial 
stock interest in Morgan Grenfell and Company of London 
which is carried in the books at $3,886,000, a figure some 
$1,000,000 below the value at current exchange. Thus does 
the harsh light of day break upon the affairs of a firm 
which before 1940 symbolised all the mystic aloofness of 
the international private bank. 


* * * . 


End of the Silver Lobby ? 


Mr Morgenthau, giving evidence on the Bill to finance 
the Treasury Department for 1942-43, asserted that he would 
“be g.ad to see Congress strike ali silver legislation off the 
books ” and in particular condemned the provisions of the 
Monetary Act of June, 1939, which fixed the heavily sub- 
sidised price of 71.11 cents per ounce at which domestically 
mined silver is now purchased by the Treasury. It has re- 
quired the demands of a war economy to reveal the defects 
of American silver policy and to endow the Administration 
with. sufficient courage to challenge the domestic silver 
interests, the most strongly entrenched and certainly most 
vocal lobbyists in Congress. There seems to be no imme- 
diate need to repeal the provisions of the Silver Purchase 
Act governing the purchases of imported silver. Mexico 
and Canada are the producing countries main‘y concerned. 
In the case of Mexico the American purchases of silver 
are one of the main props of the national economy and to 
remove them at this juncture would be very bad politics. 
The United States purchases of Canadian silver—largely 
by-product metal—provide a useful element in the US- 
Canadian balance of payments. Their continuance should 
be judged in the light of Allied economic strategy, and the 
test should be whether Canadian labour and material en- 
gaged in the production of silver could be more usefully 
employed. That should also be the test for silver mining in 
the United States. Meanwhile, new uses are being found 
for silver. There is talk of using it instead of tineas a lining 
for cans, and it is to replace nickel in the §-cent coin of 
that name. 


Cotton Consumption and Supplies 


According to the United States Bureau of the Census, 
the country’s domestic cotton consumption (i.e., the quan- 
tity used by miils) reached 887,000 bales in December. This 
figure is 37,000 bales higher than in November and 112,000 
bales higher than in December, 1940, but remains 67,000 
bales below the monthly maximum reached in October last. 
This figure brings the total for 1941 up to 10,575,000 bales, 
against 8,028,000 bales in 1940 and 7,423,000 bales in 1937, 
which was the highest annual consumption figure before the 
outbreak of war in Europe. Althoygh consumption in 1941 
fluctuated materially from month to month, it showed a 
steadily rising tendency. This tendency will most probably 
be maintained in 1942, as the prospective reduction in the 
manufacture of export materials should be fully counter- 
balanced by the increased needs for uniforms for the United 
States Army and Navy. In fact, United States experts expect 
that the country’s cotton consumption in the current cotton 
season (which ends on July 31st next) will be only slightly 
below the 11,000,000 bales mark. In the last five years pre- 
ceding this war United States consumption did not cover 
more than roughly half ahe world’s total consumption of 
American cotton. Last year, however, this share increased 
to over four-fifths, and it is likely to rise further to more 
than nine-tenths in 1942, as the country’s exports, despite 
certain lease-lend supplies, are not likely to be very much 
higher than 1,000,000 bales in the 1941-42 season, against 
1,066,000 ba‘es in 1940-41 and 6,175,000 bales in 1939-40. 
According to the latest official crop estimate, the current 
cotton crop will not be higher than 10,976,000 bales—i.e., 
the smallest total since 1935, so that new supplies will be 
roughly 1,000,000 bales below this season’s requirements. 
The carry-over from last season, hgwever, amounted to no 
less than 12,797,000 bales, almost the whole of which was 
held in the United States. The question of quantitative 
supplies, therefore, does not cause anv difficulties, but the 
question of quality appears more complicated. An unusually 
large part of the new crop cotton ginned so far is below 
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strict low middling quality. T here ‘have been suggestions 
that the Government should release higher-grade cotton 
from its loan holdings and acquire lower quality cotton 
instead, but, so far as is known, the loan holdings them. 
selves consist largely of lower-grade staple. 


Shorter Notes 


Correction.—An unfortunate mistake in the Note 
entitled “ Remember Pearl Harbour ” last week substantially 
changed its mzaning. In the sentence printed as “It js 
reported that Admiral Kimmel and Lieut.-General Short 
may be court-martialled, but another urgent necessity is 
increased co-ordination between the Army and _ the 
Navy .. .,” the italicised words should have been “g 
more urgent necessity.” 

* 


Price Administrator Henderson has been given power to 
ation retail goods, and has announced that the sugar ration 
may shortly be cut to three fourths of a pound per head 
per week, Ration books have already been designed. Sugar 
supplies this year are 5,300,000 tons as compared with 
7,989,000 tons last year. 


The President has signed the $12,500 million War Depart- 
ment Appropriations Bill. Congressional action has been 
completed on the Naval Supply Bill which now carries 
an appropriation of approximately $26,500 million. 


* 


The Secretary _of Labour has announced that civil non- 
agricultural employment rose to an all-time peak of 
40,940,000 in December, representing an _ increase of 
2,800,000 over the preceding year and 5,000,000 over 
December, 1929. 

* 


The War Production Board has announced an intensive 
programme to empty automobile “ graveyards” of between 
4 and § million old cars within six months in order to speed 
up the collection of iron and steel scrap. 


* 


Mr Stimson, the Secretary of War, last week announced 
unified commands for American Forces in three war zones. 
Operations in Hawaii and the Eastern Caribbean will be 
under Navy control, while the Army takes over the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

* 


Admiral Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
has testifed before a House sub-committee that the rate of 
allied ship construction has finally caught up with sinkings. 
He declared “the United States has the world licked right 
now” on standard cargo ships and tankers and that by 
January 1st, keels had been laid for 308 ships, 178 ships 
had been Jaunched and 129 had been delivered and placed 
in operation. 400 additional ships will be ordered before 
July 1st, added to 995 now under contract. 


* 


The Attorney-General, Mr Biddle, has specified 86 areas 
from which enemy aliens are to be excluded. They cover 
army establishments and principal war construction and 
repair plants and yards. Two are in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco districts in California, from which it 1s 
expected that several thousand Japanese and Italians will 
be moved. If necessary, they will receive some kind of 
government .assistance. 


* 


Four nation-wide radio networks will broadcast at their 
own expense a series of half-hour week!y programmes 
“dramatising and interpreting the wartime resources and 
activities of the government” to the United States and the 
whole world. They will begin on Saturday, February 14th, 
and short wave broadcasts in many languages are being 
planned. The programmes will utilise the talents an 
facilities of all four networks. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Persian Economy 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Anglo-Russian-Iranian Treaty was signed at Teheran 
on January 29th after prolonged discuss.ons., The integrity 
and independence of Iran are guaranteed, and its economic 
existence safeguarded. The preamble to the Treaty states 
that it is based on the principles of the Atiantic Charter. 
The ALies obtain the use of military sites, the ports, roads 
and railways, and are responsible for their maintenance, 
improvements and extension. Iran will reap the benefit of 
the new technical installations and vastly increased rolling 
stock ; and will not be asked to fight against any foreign 
Power or to bear the cost of works “ which are not neces- 
sary for the needs of Iran.” The Allies jointly undertake to 
safeguard Iran as far as possible from the privations and 
economic difficulties of wartime. Foodstuffs, dep.eted by 
German purchases, are being supplied, and production 
and trade can now be stimulated by commercial agreements 
and reciprocal tariffs. Britain and Russia can extend their 
markets for Iranian surplus products and absorb those 
previously taken by the Axis Powers. Iran will presumably 
be eligible for assistance under the Lend-Lease Act, and 
may, like Syria, be admitted to the sterling boc. 

Although six times the size of Great Britain, Iran has a 
population of only about 10,000,000. Except for the fertile 
Caspian provinces, the country is a great desért plateau, 
walled in and crossed by high mountains. Communications, 
improved by Reza‘ Khan, have long been backward. Motor 
transport is now installed on all the main roads. A Russian 
built narrow-gauge line, 85 miles long, joins Transcaucasia 
to Tabriz; and the new standard gauge railway from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian, 868 miles, was completed in 
1938. The branch from Teheran to Kasvin is now being 
extended to Tabriz, and further links to the Western 
Caspian and to Meshed are projected. The railways have 
already greatly increased services, while the Gulf ports 
are being improved by the British and those in the Caspian 
by the Russians. 

Only about one-third of. Iran is cultivable, and that 
almost entirely by irrigation. Vast areas are sterile from 
lack of water. Yet the country has been almost self-support- 
ing in grain crops, and has even exported rice to Russia. 
In 1936-37, wheat production reached 2,160,000 metric 
tons, barley 882,000 tons, rice 398,000 tons, fruit of various 
kinds 205,000 tons, and beet 136,000 tons. All could be 
increased by more irrigation, and there are suitable areas, 
in particular, for growing more rice, cotton, fruit, beet and 
even cane sugar. Silk for export is produced in Gilan, and 
tobacco and opium—the latter much declined—have made 
valuable Government monopolies. The Elburz slopes are 
covered with valuable deciduous hardwoods. Great 
numbers of horses, mules, donkeys and camels assist inland 
transport, and sheep and goats provide wool, skins and 
casings. Lead, copper, zinc, manganese, cobalt and even 
coal have been found. The production of the Anglo- 
[ranian Oil Company, now about 12,000,000 tons annua'ly, 
is the mainstay of Iran, to whose exchequer it has brought 
vast sums in royalties. In industry, the factory system is 
just beginning, and has already been applied to carpet- 
making in the large cities. 


The Growth of Trade 


_ All foreign trade in Iran is a Government monopcly, and 
its pre-war value can be judged by the 1938-2 statistics. 

€ exports were valued at £31,800000, and imports at 
£17,330,000, both being about 6,000,000 greater than 
in 1934-35. Of the exports, oil formed 92 per cent by 
value, carpets 4.1 per cent, raw cotton 3.4 per cent, wool 
26 per cent, gums 2.1 per cent, others being casings. 
hides, silk, opium, rice, fruit and fish products. The United 
ingdom bought over £9,000.000 worth of petroleum, oils 
and carpets. Russia spent 3.000.000, mainly on raw 
cotton, wool and rice, and Germany £2,500,000 on many 


diverse products, including cotton, fruit, oils, casings and 
skins. Carpets were also sold to India, Russia and ‘l urkey, 
silk to France, opium to China and Japan, and fruit to 
India. Dr. Schacht’s visit to Teheran in 1936 secured a 
trade agreement between Iran and Germany for £3,000,000 
annualiy. Since the war, Germany has been buying up 
Iranian grain and paying for it by exports of machinery. 
especially of the electrical type, for the growing textile 
industries. 

Of Iran’s imports for 1938-39, cotton goods, metals and 
machinery formed 34 per cent by value, sugar and tea 
I2 per cent, and motor equipment 8 per cent. The United 
Kingdom claimed £5,400,000 in the first of these, Russia 
£4,000,000 mainly in cotton goods, and Germany £3,000,000 
in iron, steel) and machinery. Some cotton goods came 
from Japan and India. Sugar was supplied by Russia, 
Egypt and the Dutch East Indies, tea from India. 

It is evident that Iranian trade was increasing prior to 
the war. Reza Khan’s rehabilitation of the country, includ- 
ing the construction of the Trans-Iranian Railway, was 
carried out by internal taxes and monopolies, without 
recourse to foreign capital. The external debt is under 
£1,000,000. Little difficulties should be experienced by the 
Allies in providing all the present needs. The present value 
of Iran’s surplus products is probably less than half that of 
the immediate pre-war days, and al should easily be 
absorbed in Allied markets. 


Fighting Inflation 
in Egypt 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT] 


December 14th 


For the past two or three months the Government has 
been devoting most of its energy to counteracting the 
rapidly rising cost of living, and to mitigating the growing 
scarcity of a number of articles. 

The main problem to be tackled was that of wheat. 
Having failed last year to enforce any appreciable curtail- 
ment of the acreage under cotton, the authorities have had 
to cope since the summer with a short wheat crop. 
Egypt, which for the last few years had been turning into 
a wheat exporting country, has now been compelled to 
import a certain quantity of wheat, but strong steps 
have recently been taken to restore its self-sufficiency. The 
acreage devoted to cotton growing has been drastically 
reduced to a quarter of Egypt’s total cultivated area, and 
a subsidy will be paid for all land authorised to grow 
cotton but planted to wheat. A proclamation under 
martial law authorises the requisitioning of land wanted 
for the better irrigation of wheat areas. Standard bread may 
now be prepared containing 15 per cent of rice flour, which 
will absorb most of the rice export surplus. To dispel any 
misgivings regarding the effect of an eventual overpreduc- 
tion of cereals, the British authorities have announced their 
readiness to purchase all quantities beyond the country’s 
ascertained requirements, at the price fixed by the Egyptian 
Government for the home market. 

From now on, there will be also two meatless days a 
week, and on other davs restaurants may not serve more 
than one course of meat. 5 

The British forces in Egypt have had little to do with 
the present relative scarcity of foodstuffs, as the armies 
defending the country purchased on!y 2 per cent of the cereal 
crop, and all the vegetables they consume could be grown 
on slightly over 609 acres. In fact, only a vear aco, local 
farmers were clamouring for an increase in British pur- 
chases ‘n order to bolster the market for their produce. In 
order to cut short all fifth column attempts to b'9me the 
forces for the present shortages, a mixed Anglo-Eevptian 
committee has been set uv to determine the sv-nlus 
auantities of Esevptian produce, to which the British 
military authorities will henceforth confine their purchases. 













































































SIMPLIFIED 
PRODUCTION 





Cadburys feel it may be of general 


interest to publish the following facts. 


As compared with pre-war : 


PRODUCTION at Bournville of Choco- 
late and Cocoa has fallen by only l 3% 
and a considerable proportion of 
this is for Service requirements 

BUT 


LABOUR used in the manufacture of 
Cocoa and Chocolate has been 
reduced by 40% 


AND 
FACTORY SPACE released is more than 20% 


PAPER AND CARD used for wrapping 


purposes have been reduced by 90% 


How has this been done ? 


The answer is simplification. We have stopped 
making Assortments and have concentrated on 
the manufacture of Cocoa, Moulded Chocolate, 
Bourn-vita, Filled Blocks and Chocolate Biscuits. 


Before the war we made 
- 99 LINES — 237 PACKINGS 


This has now been reduced to 
16 LINES — 29 PACKINGS 


@ We submit this record of our experience to 
show how by simplification it is possible to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of goods with the 
minimum of labour, space and materials. 





ISSUED BY 


CADBURYS 


OF BOURNVILLE 
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Official Action 


_ Further measures taken by the Government to combat 
inflation include the extension of price fixing ; severer 
penalties for offenders ; the control of distribution ; a ban 
on the export of most foodstuffs; and exhortations to 
economy. This is no mean task-in a country where State 
intervention, outside the sphere of cotton, was almost 
unknown, and where the administration has few data to 
rely upon for its planning. Nevertheless, more foresight 
might have been shown in some cases. Petrol, which was 
the only article to be rationed early in the war, is now in 
excess of demand. Contrariwise, the failure to mint enough 
quantities of nickel coin during the past two years, when 
the note circulation almost doubled, recently caused 4 
temporary but acute shortage of such coin and much 
inconvenience. 

The rise in the cost of living has resulted in an agita- 
tion for higher wages and salaries. It has just been 
decided to grant a bonus of from ro to 2§ per cent to minor 
officials, while several classes of workers have already 
obtained some compensation. , 

In order to meet the cost of these higher salaries, all 
specific custom dues on imported goods have been in- 
creased by 50 per cent. But the volume of imports will de- 
cline as a result of the introduction of quotas for the larger 
part of the country’s imports. This latter measure, as well as 
the launching of an anti-waste campaign among the 
troops, aims at saving shipping space, and it may be added, 
in this connection, that larger Army orders are now being 
placed with local industry. 


Exchange Position in 
ee 


Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
January 8th 


A CERTAIN amount of anxiety and no little curiosity was 
caused when, on December 26th, it was learned that the 
Banco de Portugal had announced its intention of suspend- 
ing, for the present, all buying of foreign exchange. 
Rumours were many and varied ; the most widely credited 
was of an imminent change in the rate between the escudo 
and sterling ; indeed, it was even said that when the sus- 
pension of purchases was at an end the rate would be 95 
against the current 99.50. That has been disproved, and the 
suspension removed by a resumption of purchases for all 
general business, both private cheques and export bills, 
with the proviso that special operations covering important 
amounts—the figure of £25,000 has been freely mentioned 
in financial circles, but is not officially named—must be 
referred to the Bank of Portugal before the transaction 1s 
concluded. It should be emphasised that there has been no 
real, uneasiness in banking and commercial circles, and the 
delay in making an official statement coincided with the 
holiday period of the year-end. 
* 


In the statement presenting the Budget estimates for 
1942 there appeared the following table, showing the 
volume and value of Postugal’s foreign trade from 1936 to 
October, 1941, the year 1937 being omitted :— 


(In 000’s ; tons and contos) 
Value per ton 
(in escudos) 


Imports Exports Im- Ex- 
Weight Value Weight Value _ ports ports 
BERD 6's vis od exe 2.137 1,994 1,661 1,026 933 616 
ES bed sb ae 2.398 2,300 1,540 1,139 960 740 
ED in aie acide pele 2.299 2,077 1,472 1,336 903 908 
EN os ye es OS 1.899 2,441 1,140 1,619 1,285 1,420 


1941 (to Oct.) .. 1,305 1,819 636 1,936 1,393 3,044 


The Portuguese Government is much preoccupied with 
the danger of inflation, since prices have already risen ‘for 
most of the essential foodstuffs and clothing of the people, 
with, as yet, comparatively few corresponding increases in 
wages. It is a position doubly difficult, inasmuch as It has 
coincided with wintef and cold weather. It can be very 
cold in Portugal, and although there is abundance of w 
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for fuel, the labouring classes in the towns have no heating 
facilities, and are olten forced, if they use wood, to cook 
outside the door of their room on a brazier. Charcoal 
obviates this, but is relatively dear. These matters are caus- 
ing some discontent, and the Government is, somewhat un- 
reasonably, blamed for circumstances which it was scarcely 
within its power to prevent, without taking measures that 
would have been deemed excessively arbitrary six months 
ago. Control of both wholesale and retail dealers is now 
being tightened up very sharply. 


The Baltic Countries 
Under German Rule 


[By A CORRESPONDENT} 

January 30th 
Tue Russians are striking back towards the Baltic again. 
But the Baltic states, meanwhile, are still tightly under the 
German heel. An article in The Economist on November 
22nd last year (page 616) described Germany’s organisation 
of its new province, Ostland. In the economic field, all 
hopes of the Baltic middle classes for a speedy “ desovietisa- 
tion” have been disappointed. It is true that Dr Rosenberg 
was reported to have proclaimed the reintroduction of 
private property as his foremost duty in Ostland. Moreover, 
the Dresdner Bank, as eariy as October, founded a special 
bank for financial operations in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia ; and two other big German banks, Commerz Bank 
and Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, have likewise opened 
special branches in Riga and other Baltic towns; and, 
according to the German fress these activities are mainly 
designed to make possible the restoration of private pro- 
perty in the Baltic states. But the scope of this restoration is 
limited. 

First of all, nobody is to have a legal claim to any private 
property lost during or after the incorporation of the Baltic 
states into the Soviet Union in the summer of 1940. The 
German authorities act on the assumption that no private 
ownership existed when the Reich took over those terri- 
tories and that, since German soldiers Jiberated the popula- 
tion, the Reich has become the iegal successor of the Soviet 
state. The Reich is prepared, however, either to grant or 
sell at low prices movable property to industrious citizens 
to enable a certain amount of private industrial activities 
in urban districts ; but these activities will be restricted, at 
least “ until conditions are much more stabilised,” to handi- 
crafts, small industries, retail trade, and so on. 

In Estonia, industrial life has been hampered by the 
results of the Russians’ scorched earth policy. It has been 
stated, for instance, that of 352 Estonian steamboats, 
with a total tonnage of 219,000, .only four, with a tonnage 
of 10,000, had been left behind. Similarly, only 33 out of 
111 locomotives ; 750 out of 3,400 goods trucks; 700 out 
of 2,000 narrow-gauge goods trucks ; 36 out of 350 pas- 
senger carriages ; and between 350 and §500 out of about 
2,500 motor lorries were saved for the present administra- 
tion, 


In the southernmost parts of the Baltic, however, the 
“scorched earth” policy was less successful, owing to the 
swift overthrow of the Soviets in Lithuania and Latvia. 
The Lithuanian food supply has, therefore, been more ample 
so far than in many other Nazi-dominated countries. The 
weekly rations for Aryan Lithuanians in the early part of 
November were 100 ounces of bread, 134 ounces of meat, 
and 7 ounces of butter; Jews. receive Jhalf the ordinary 
rations. There is, however, a more serious shortage of cloth- 
ing and footwear, and very little fuel has been available © 
since the occupation. Among other restrictions, there is a 
general curfew, from Io p.m. to 6 a.m., in Vilna, and 
nobody, except Germans, is allowed to move into Kowno, 
because of an appalling shortage of living accommodation. 

There are more than 250,000 Jews in Lithuania and 
Latvia, who have now been crowded together in special 
ghettos, organised on the same lines as those in Poland ; 
the Jews are allowed no private means exceeding 100 
Reichsmark, nor personal possessions, with the exception 
of household utensils for “indisputable personal use” ; 
everything else has been confiscated by the Gestapo. 


Books Received 


What Will It be Like in the New Britain? By Sir R. Acland. 
(London) Gollancz. 185 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

English Political Pluralism. By H. M. Magid. (London) H. 
Milford. Ioo pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Voting Trust. By #. A. Leavitt. (London) H. Milford. 
216 pages. 16s. 6d. net. 

Canadian Investment and Foreign Exchange. Edited by J. F. 
Parkinson. (London) H. Milford. 292 pages. 14s. net. 

Monopolistic Competition and General Equilibrium Theory. 
By R. Triffin. (London) H. Milford. 197 pages. I4s. net. 

America in World Affairs. By A. Nevins. (Oxford) University 
Press. 144 pages. 2s. 6d. net, 

Article XIX of the Covenant of the League of Nations. By 
F. B. Potter. (Geneva) Geneva Research Cenire. 98 pages. 
1.75 Sw. frs. 

Spurs on the Boot. By T. B. Morgan. (London) Harrap. 255 
pages. 9s. net. 

Against This Torrent. By E. M. Earle. (London) H. Milford. 
73 pages. 6s. net. 

Canteens at Work. By C. G. Gardiner. (London) H. Milford. 
104 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Diary of Alexander fames McPhail. By H. A. Innis. 
(London) H. Milford. 289 pages. 11s. 6d. net. 

The Education of the Backward Child. By M. Stewart. Research 
Series No. 57. (London) Fabian Society. 24 pages. 6d. net. 

The People’s Year-Book, 1942. (Manchester) Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Limited, 1, Balloon Street. 224 pages. Cloth 
3s. Paper Is. net. 

The Co-operator’s Year-Book 1942. (Leicester) Co-operative 
Productive Federation, Limited, Charles Street. 128 pages. 
Paper 6d. net. 

The International Labour Code, 1939. (Montreal) Internationa! 
Labour Office. 920 pages. No price stated. 


German Europe 


Financial Problems 


A GERMAN professor recently suggested, in an article, 
the abolition of depreciation accounts for the duration of 
the war in order to reduce the price of manufactures. He 
argues that depreciation accounts in wartime are an 
“conomic fiction because they cannot be spent on making 
depreciation good in physical terms. The labour necessary 
for the production of capital goods is either mobilised or 
‘ngaged in direct war production; nor will the accumu- 
lated depreciation accounts after the war find any capital 
g00ds available. Depreciation accounts, therefore, should no 
Onger from part of current prices The press has declined 
tsa oe professor ; but it is recognised that he _is 
tala en he argues that war production cannot be main- 

ned without wasting assets. Depreciation is part and 
Parcel of war economy. Weapons, ammunition and eauip- 
a dead losses ; and production without renewal in- 

adly means the gradual depletion o fcapital. These losses 


are roughly represented by the national debt, which has been 
increasing at an alarming rate during recent months; and 
the net effect of the professor’s suggestion is that there 
should be a drastic reduction in prices instead of a piling-up 
of debts. It is perhaps worth noticing that this suggestion 
was made just after the introduction of “iron savings ” for 
wage-earners and the blocking of capital reserves with the 
Treasury for the duration of the war. 

The problems arising from excessive purchasing power 
became more pressing in Germany in 1941. It is argued 
in the economic press that the excessive purchasing power 
of the wage-earning classes is not actually the real problem. 
Complete rationing, increasing prices for unrationed goods 
and the system of “ iron savings,” together with an effective 
wages-stop, not only keep purchasing power within limits, 
but also prevent spending. The real danger, it is contended, 
arises from the excessive purchasing power for capital 
goods represented by increasing depreciation accounts, 
hidden reserves and rising liquid reserves. The actual 
renewal of plant and machinery is almost at a standstill. 
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This discussion about depreciation accounts and inflation, 
together with the tremendous increase in the cost of the 
war—the national debt by March 31st will have risen to 
Rm. 140,000 millions from Rm. 89,650 millions on 
March 31st last year—makes it clear that there is some 
uncertainty about the future method of financing the war. 
The continued accumulation of debt by the state is seen 
as a grave danger for the post-war economy. Financing the 
war by taxation omy, on the other hand—if it were possible 
—is regarded as “a kind of requisitioning which would 
impair the efficiency of workers as well as employers.” 
There are circles within the Nazi party who would prefer 
requisitioning ; but the economic administration has insisted 
that the credit and loan mechanism must be maintained. 

Dr Funk, the Minister for Economic Affairs, recently 
admitted that the Reichsmark had been “depreciated.” 
Money in circulation had increased, but the available quan- 
tity of goods had decreased. Total banknotes in circulation 
increased from Rm. 10,910 millions at the end of August, 
1939, to Rm. 19,320 millions at the end of December, 1941. 
Dr Funk claims that this money will regain its original 
value after the war, when additional goods at low prices 
and in great quantities will be exported to Germany from 
the new raw material producing territories. The same 
opinion is expressed with regard to the supply of capital 
goods for Germany’s industry. Foreign countries incor- 
porated into Germany’s New European Order, it is hoped, 
wi!l supply some of the capital goods to cover the accumu- 
lated purchasing power. Meanwhile, the mixture of taxation 
and borrowing, the official argument runs, must be main- 
tained ; in particular, the depreciation accounts will be 
continued, for they are a measure of the extent of renewal: 
that will be needed when war production stops. 


* * x 


Railways in 1941.—The total earnings of the Reichs- 
bahn, the German state-owned railway company, amounted 
to Rm.9,000 millions against Rm. 7,600 millions in 1940. 
Increased traffic, according to the annual*report, accounted 
for the greater part of the increase in earnings. During the 
year, the company acquired a number of private railway 
companies, as well as railway lines in incorporated terri- 
tories, mainly in Jugoslavia. The actual territory which is 
now seryed by the Reichsbahn is five times greater than the 
territory served in the Old Reich Under war conditions, 
wear and tear of rolling stock, locomotives, tracks, and 
buildings has been considerably increased. Normal repairs 
have not been possible ; but special allowances have been 
made for greater depreciation. The total debts of the com- 
pany, amounting to Rm. 4,000 millions, hardly changed, 
and total assets amount to Rm. 40,000 millions. During 
the year, a number of passenger trains were taken off. The 
carriage of civilian commodities was diverted to inland 
waterways. Permission was given to exceed the normal 
loading capacity of goods trucks; and the turn-round of 
goods trains was again speeded up. 


* 


Retail Trade.—Statistics of retail turnover were sus- 
pended at the beginning of the war. Recently. the press 
was compelled to explain why retail shops were almost 
empty, although semi-official announcements from the retail 
trade organisation said that, during 1940, turnover cou'd 
be maintained and that, during the first six months of 1041, 
turnover even exceeded the figures for the corresponding 
period in 1939. There is no doubt that, in spite of the 
price stop. getail prices have increased considerably during 
the war The clothing index, for example, rose by 24 per 
cent between August, 1939, and November, 1941. Un- 
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rationed goods, particularly semi-luxuries, showed even 
greater increases ; and no attempt was made to enforce the 
price stop because of the restrictions on production, Price 
increases are obviously one of the main causes ot the main. 
tained money turnover. 

In addition, the fighting forces have bought great con. 
signments of retail goods in the large stores. Another influ 
ential factor is that, during 1940 and the first months of 
1941, the trade sold a number of commodities manufac. 
tured from new materials, such as kitchen utensils made 
from glass or earthenware. Black-out material and ARP 
goods were new articles in great demand in the ironmongery 
trade. In the clothing trade, customers preferred the higher 
priced goods. In short, it is easy to see why the vatue of 
turnover was maintained until the beginning of 1941; and 
the increases in prices and the bulk purchases of the 
Wehrmacht explain why the shops are now almost empty. 


* 


Clothing Cards.—The issue of clothing cards in France 
was instituted last month. It seems that the manufacture 
of clothing is at a very low level. Normally, France imported 
roughly 90 per cent of its total demand for textile fibres; 
home-grown flax and hemp provided roughly 4o per cent of 
the total demand for these two fibres. During 1941 the 
manufacture of rayon and cellwool increased by 65 per cent 
to §0,000 tons ; but this quantity covers only one-sixth of 
the total demand. Further expansion of the manufacture o‘ 
artificial textile fibre is hampered by the lack of building 
material and workers. 

In Sweden, a clothing card has been issued which con- 
tains 120 coupons for men, 110 for women, and 100 for 
children. The coupons are valid*for 18 months, Silk and 
artificial silk, as well as clothing containing cellwool, remain 
unrationed. Household linen and furnishing materials, how- 
ever, are rationed. The total quantities available for each 
person are roughly equal to the German rations. In Den- 
mark, a system of standard clothing is being introduced 
Standardised underwear is manufactured in three qualities. 
Working clothes and men’s suits appeared in standardised 
form during Christmas. The suits contain 10 per cent 
of Danish wool, § per cent of cellwool and 85 per cent of 
regenerated textile waste. 


* 


Banks in the Balkans.—German banking interests in 
the Balkan countries are particularly strong in Roumania 
The Deutsche Bank acquired 75 per cent of the capital of 
the Banca Commerciale Romana in Bucharest, which was in 
Franco-Belgian hands. The Dresdner Bank, the Commerz 
Bank, and the Reichskredit AG own majority interests in 
other Roumanian banks. In Bulgaria, German banks Rad 
hardly any influence until, at the end of 1941, the Dresdne 
Bank and the Bulgarian Commercial Bank in Sofia concluded 
an agreement for the purpose of financing German- 
Bu!garian foreign trade transactions. The Sofia bank is the 
oldest Bulgarian bank, with many branch banks and 
interests in other Bulgarian banks and insurance companies 

A new way of expansion for German banks has beens 
found in occupied Greece. So-called working committees 
have been formed between German and Greek banks 
This has the advantage that the Germans can work there 
without investing capital. Such working committees have 
been formed between the Deutsche Bank and the Banque 
Nationale de Greece and between the Commerz Bank 
and the Banque Commerciale de Greece. The Dresdner 
Bank and the Banque d’Athenes established jointly the 
Société Financiére Greco-Allemande. In  Jugoslavia, 
German and Austrian banks already held interests before the 
war. In Croatia, the Dresdner Bank acquired the former 
Jugoslav Bank by using the capital interests of a former 
Czechoslovak Bank. In Hungary only, the Dresdner Bank 
holds direct interests in the Merkur Bank AG. German 
bankitig interests have thus adapted themselves to d'fferent 
conditions in different countries. French and British 
interests have been completely taken over. 


* 


Perlon-Silk.—The I.G. Farben, the German chemical 
concern, claims to have begun the manufacture of a new 
artificial textile fibre cal'ed Perlon-Silk, which is equivalent 
to the American nylon. The first product of the I.G. Farben, 
the PeCe-fibre manufactured from a basis of acetylene, 
could only be used for technical purposes ; it is acid-proof 
but cannot be ironed, and is thus not suitable for clothing- 
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The Banking Position—ll 
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The Grip of Gilt-Edged 


HE survey of the banking position which appeared in 
The Economist last week was primarily concerned 
with the growth of liquidity and its immediate impact on 
profits. The analysis of changes in the structure of banking 
assets brought out another feature of the position, namely 
the new dominance of Government paper and, in particular, 
of medium and long-term investments, which by the end 
of 1941 represented 30 per cent of the total resources of 
the banks. This is a feature of the position to which greater 
long-term significance must be attached than to the growth 
of liquidity. The latter phenomenon will no doubt disappear 
inthe normal course of post-war developments. Either tnere 
will be some funding of floating debt via public loans and 
budgetary surpluses and the banks’ holdings of liquid invest- 
ments will decline pari passu with their deposits—a prospect 
which Mr McKenna seems to envisage—or else there will 
be some direct funding of the banks’ holdings of floating 
debt assets. In either case the problem of excessive liquidity 
will have been solved. It is questionable whether the course 
of events that Mr McKenna expects will happen any more 
than it did after the last war. On that occasion the post- 
war contraction of bank credit was almost negligible. The 
deposits of English joint stock banks (other than the Bank 
of England), which totalled £992.6 millions at the end of 
1915 and had risen to a peak of £1,974.9 millions at the end 
of 1921, then declined to a low of £1,806.8 millions touched 
at the end of 1925. There was a steady recovery from this 
modest recession and, by the end of 1930 the total had 
touched a new record at £1,976.8 millions. This contrast 
with the monetary background of the 1921-25 trend of bank 
credit suggests that we may after this war avoid even the 
modest credit contraction which marked the period of cur- 
rency deflation and exchange appreciation after the last 
war. This time we shall not, let us hope, be pursuing the 
hard and ungrateful quarry of a tr ditional and overvalued 
gold parity for the pound sterling. If the alternative 
solution of the liquidity problem be chosen, namely the 
direct funding of part of the banks’ liquid assets into a 
more permanent form of Government debt, it is to be 
expected that the operation will be effected on special 
terms which will (a) protect the banks against withdrawals 
of deposits by endowing the funding security with special 
rediscount or marketing facilities and (b) protect the com- 
munity by giving the funding security a rate of interest 
little, if at all, in excess of the figure of 1 to 1h per cent 
on which the massive expansion of bank credit during the 
war will have been created. 

Even without allowing for such direct funding of liquid 
assets, it is evident that the banking system in this country 
will emerge from the war with something like half of its 
resources invested in Government securities. For the banks, 
therefore, the future trend of gilt-edged values or of their 
converse, the rate of interest, is a problem of major import- 
ance. Lord Wardington recently implied that some limita- 
tion had been placed on the expansion of bank investments 
out of regard for the capital risk involved. Yet, unless a 
revolutionary change occurs in the mechanism of war 
finance, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that another 
two, or perhaps three, years of war will bring the banks’ 
stake in the gilt-edged market, both in absolute figures and 
In relation to their total resources, appreciably above the 
levels indicated by the end-of-1941 balance sheets. The 
growth is taking place at this very moment with the banks 
Pledged to Participate extensively in ensuring the success 
of the Warships Weeks campaign. 

The bulk of the war addition to the investment holdings 
Will have been made on a yield basis of 2} per cent. Al'ow- 
ing most generously for the undervaluation of investments 
in bank balance sheets and for other hidden reserves avail- 
able to meet depreciation of investments, it must be evident 





that a return of interest rates at the end of the war to the 
levels that were considered “ normal” before 1932 would 
jeopardise the position of wellnigh every bank balance-sheet 
in the country. It follows that British bankers, whether or not 
they relish the prospect, have acquired a potent and growing 
vested interest in the retention after the end of the war of 
such financial and industrial controls as will prevent an 
active demand for capital from disturbing the present levels 
of interest rates and gilt edged values. This is merely to 
state a fact and not to discuss the merits of an attempt 
to insulate the rate of interest from the powerful upward 
influences that will be affecting it during the period of 
post-war reconstruction. The banks cannot escape from 
this dilemma by lightening the burden of their invest- 
ments after the end of the war. There will be a long queue 
of would-be sellers in the gilt-edged market when that 
time comes, and in that queue the banks’ priority will rank 
well below that of industrial concerns which during the 
war years have been compelled to place the larger part 
of their depreciation allowances in Government securities 
and will, after the war, ask to use them for their rightful 
purpose of plant renovation and other capital expenditure. 

If the problems of capital supply :n the reconstruction 
periog are to be solved by the continuation of control over 
the néw issue market, and by maintaining a form of rationing 
and of priority restrictions over the capital goods industries 
and even over a large sphere of the consumption goods 
industries, the banks will inevitably find themselves drawn 
into the vortex of these peace-time controls. Their freedom 
to deal with their investments will be curtailed. Their loan 
operations will have to dovetail into the wider policy gov- 
erning the direction of new investment in the reconstruction 
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period. Moreover, when the complicated objectives of recon- 
struction have been substituted for the comparative 
simplicity of the present objective of “ winning the war” 
it may be found that this co-ordination of bank loan policy 
will require guidance» more direct and specific than the 
negative injunctions to discourage unessential production 
which now keep the banks in line with Treasury policy. 
Even if we accept this prospect of temporary extension 
and possible intensification of control over bank loan policy 
in the immediate post-war years, there is no reason to see 
in it a first step towards complete regimentation and ultimate 
nationalisation of the banking system. On the contrary, an 
extension of control, designed to integrate banking policy 
with the general economic policy of the country, can be 
regarded as the alternative to nationalisation. A competitive 
banking organisation has given this country what is un- 
questionably the best banking service in the world. As long 
as commerce and industry remain free they can best be 
served by a free banking system and there can be no doubt 
that the element of competition—perhaps tempered in such 
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matters as the rates offered for deposits—will continue 
bring out qualities of efficiency and service which banker 
would find it more difficult to provide were they to become 
civil servants. The co-ordination of banking policy within 
the general framework of post-war reconstruction will cal] 
for maintenance of the closest co-operation between the 
banks and the authorities. The war years will have provided 
admirable experience for such co-operation and will haye 
created some machinery for implementing it, in particular 
by improving the liaison between the Bank of England ang 
the commercial banks. In the process of further improving 
that machinery it seems reasonable to anticipate the direct 
representation of the joint-stock banks on the Court of the 
Bank of England. Their exclusion from a body whose 
catholicity of interests increases with every fresh appoint. 
ment no doubt owes its origin to the period of direct com- 
petition between the Bank and the joint stock parvenys. 
But that is an era which came to an end over half a century 
ago and.a breach with the tradition to which it gave rise 
is long overdue. 


Finance and Banking 


Credit More Abundant 


The position in the money market has eased consider- 
ably this week. The clearing banks have released some of 
the funds immobilised by the making up which occurred 
in the two previous weeks, and though they have again 
been called upon to make substantial transfers of tax pay- 
ments, they have shown far greater readiness to make loans 
and buy bills from the market. With the banks’ purchases 
now extending to April maturities, no further special 
assistance has been needed by the discount market. The 
credit position has been helped this week by a net repay- 
ment of at least £15,000,000 of floating debt, this being 
the excess of Treasury bill maturities over the £60,000,000 
allotted on Friday of last week. In addition, for the fourth 
week in succession no payments of Treasury deposits were 
required from the banks. The Bank return showing 
the position as on Wednesday last reveals a drdép 
of £17,678,000 in bankers’ deposits. This still leaves 
their total at the adequate level of £127,772,000. To relate 
the reduction in bank cash to the easing in the money 
market position this week it is necessary to bear in mind, 
first, the fact that the banks are no longer concerned with 
their monthly making up, and secondly the considerable 
contraction which has occurred in bank deposits as a result 
of the issue of Tax Reserve Certificates. The contraction of 
bank cash has been further helped by an increase of 
£3,975,000 in the note circulation over the week. The 
Treasury has used its net receipts to repay debt at the Bank, 
Government securities having fallen by £8,990,000. Other 
securities are down by £6,726,000, reflecting the maturity 
of non-Treasury paper taken from the market in recent 
weeks. 


Debt Changes in January 


The latest National Debt return shows the position up 
to Saturday, January 31st, and as the previous return coin- 
cided with the end of the December quarter, the comparison 
between the two last statements covers exactly a monhly 
period. The net amount borrowed in this period was 
£59,787,000, the smallest monthly increase in the National 
Debt since the beginning of the war. The main single 
source of debt revenue was provided by the new Tax Re- 
serve Certificates which yielded £83,200,000 last month, 
bringing the amount issued up to the end of the month to 
exactly £100,000,000. With other long-term Government 
issues yielding a net figure of about £95,000,000, it was found 
possible, after covering the deficit, to repay floating debt 
to the amount of £117,100.000. The main reduction was in 
Ways and Means advances from the Bank of England, which 
fell from £66,000,000 to £9,250,000. It should be noted that 
since June last there has only been one occasion on which 
the monthly debt return has been free from Ways and 
Means advances from the Bank. Treasurv deposits were 
repaid during the month to the extent of £47,000,000. The 
net receipts from this source. were £30,000,000, and the 
ictual reduction in the volume of these deposits over the 
month suggests substantial encashments of them by the 


banks, probably to finance their customers’ applications 
for Tax Reserve Certificates. The increase of Treasury bills 
issued through the tap has flattened out considerably in 
recent weeks. The last comparison must cover a_ two- 
monthly period, since the previous return (for December 
31st) did not show the position on a Saturday. Since 
November 29, 1941, the tap bills have risen by £13,955,000 
only. The new arrangements made with Canada and the 
disappearance of any sterling accumulation by Malaya will 
in future tend to insulate the tap bill issue from the influ- 
ence of accumulating Empire balances in London. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to January 31st, and shows the respec- 
tive shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 

£000 
Total ordinary expenditure 3,898,832 Total ord Vv revenue 1,561,079 
New Sinking Funds... 8,672 Loans raised 
Loans repaid 
44°, Conversion Loan 
Nat. Sav. Bonds ‘ 10¢ 


Increase in balances .. 475 


120,825 
45,731 
133,949 
391,958 
544,469 
4U9 
207,885 
167,4 
100,00 


110,676 


317,365 
9.25¢ 
18,705 





re) 
Miscellaneous receipts (net) 43,139 


£3,908,130 £3,908,15 





The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay 
ments and receipts. 


* + * 


More Credits for China 


The British Government has this week announced ts 
willingness to lend China a further £50,000,000 while from 
Washington comes the news that, subject to Congressional 
approval, an American loan of $500,000,000 is to be granted 
to the same country. China is already a recipient of Lend- 
Lease aid from the United States, and this week the British 
Government has undertaken to make available on similar 
terms all the munitions and military equipment which it is 
possible for us to supply, Since the capacity of the Burma 
Road is more than occupied with the military supplies from 
Britain and the United States, it may well be questioned 
what useful purpose the monetary dollar and sterling loans 
will serve. Especially is this so now that all the free markets 
in which the support of the Chungking currency was pre- 
viously provided are in Japanese hands. The only conclu- 
sion is that the grant of these credits is a mark of the 
confidence which the lending nations have in their Chines¢ 
ally and a pledge of their readiness to render China all the 
hep which it lies in their power to give. 
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Investment 


Industrial Equities Advances 
After a partial recovery from the low level of business, 
as judged by bargains marked, immediately following on 
the entry of Japan into the war, the market turned idle in 
the second half of last month, and the falling off in 
el 
FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 








100 
Fixed Interest 
90 
Dern Dendreon 
Ordinary Shares 7 
a 
4 
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business was accompanied by a slight recession in prices 
for industrial equities. This is shown by the chart prepared 
from the indices of The Financial News, whose equity index 
touched a temporary peak of 81.4 on January 12th, falling 
to 80.4 on the last day of the month. There is, nevertheless, 
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an improvement against the end of last year, and this i: 
reflected in the fuller figures of The Actuaries’ Investmeni 
Index, which has more than recovered the December 
decline, with the result that the aggregate price index for 
industrial equities, at 62, stands at the highest since 
August 1, 1939. It is to be noted that ordinary shares of 
insurancé companies and investment trusts are substantially 
below the level of that time, although bank shares ars 
slightly above it. The month’s recovery in the equities 
contained in this index was very evenly spread, although 
exceptions have to be made of marked rises in home rail- 
ways and cotton shares, of slight falls in aircraft and coa' 
shares, and of stability in motors and shipping. There has 
been an accompanying drop in yields to below § per cen: 
for the first time since 1937. The month has also brought 
a further fall in the yields on every principal group o! 
fixed interest securities, and a further slight narrowing of 
the margin between the yield on 2} per cent Consols, on 
the one hand, and home corporations, industrial debentures 
and industrial preferences, on the other. This is a sufficient 
indication that the effects of the entry of Japan into the 
war, and her rather startling initial successes, have beer 
restricted almost entirely to securities whose earning powe! 
is based solely, or at least very substantially, on the 
Pacific area. 


Tin and Rubber Outlook 


It is a rather surprising feature of last month’s move- 
ment, that even oil shares improved. But this is a very 
minor consolation for those with large interests in Aus- 
tralasian, Chinese and Malayan enterprises. It is not easy 
to compile a representative index for this very substantia! 
mass of investments, and it is far too early to attempt to’ 
assess the damage to which many of them may be exposed. 
It is, however, at least clear that Malayan companies é¢an 
expect no more revenue until the war in the Far East is 
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won and reconstruction is well under way. It is certain that 
tin companies will lose some of their main asset, the tin in 
the ground, and that considerable damage has been, or will 
be, done to pant and equipment. Unless, however, the 
search, which has been in progress for decades, for a sub- 
stitute for tin in the canning industry succeeds under the 
pressure of wartime shortage, there is likely to be a huge 
demand for tin as soon as hostilities cease. At first sight, 
there appears to be a less favourable case for rubber. It is 
stressed that America is to erect synthetic rubber factories 
to supply a very large part of the war needs of the Allies, 
and it is argued that these will serve to satisfy peacetime 
demands. It may be doubted whether there is much in this. 
The secular trend in the use of rubber was pronouncedly 
upward before the war, and this despite the impoverish- 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices Average Yields 


Group and Number 

ot Securities Aug. Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

29, 28, 30, 27, 28, 30, 27, 

1939 1941 1941 1942 | 1941 1941 1942 

’ 

24% Consols wcccesee | 213-9 | 137-5 146-3 | 147-8 | 3-24 | 3-057] 3-02 
Home Corpns. (4)....... 114-4 | 128-3 | 139-2 | 140-9 | 3-63 | 3-35 | 3-31 
Tutal ind, Debs. (43)... | 104-5 | 108-2 | 114°3 | 115-4 | 4°39 | 4-16 | 4-12 
Total Ind. Pref. (101)..... 87-7 90-9 101-0 | 102-0 | 4:96 | 4°55 4°51 
Banks and Disc. Cos. (10). . 96 -4 92-1 | 102-1 | 104-5 | 4-93 4-45 | 4-35 
Insurance Cos. (10) ; ; 100-0 88-4! 97-6] 100-3 | 4-62 | 4-11 | 4-00 
Building Mats. (6)........ | 58-9] 62-3 66-3 70-4 | 4-53 | 4-10 | 3-86 
errr 19-3 23°24} . 29-1 33-2 | 3-09 | 3-00 | 2-90 
Oil (4) : ; 70-0 49-6 | 54-7 6-2 | 4-64 | 4-31 | 4-31 
Total Productive (90) .... 60-7 54-7 | 62-0 63-3 | 6-42 | 5-20) 5-13 
Home Rails (4) Jac 38 -4 35-1 41-9 47-8 | 9-03 | 6-40 | 6-14 
Brews. and Vists. (20).... | 110-6 | 89-0 | 114-1 | 116-2 | 6-71 | 5-14 | 5-05 
Total Miscellaneous (40)... 67-8 58-4) 69-8 710) 6-23 14-95 | 4-85 
industrials—all classes(159)| 57.9 50.8 | 60.7 62.0 6.26} 5.00 4.93 


ment of most countries by a policy of economic nationalism 
and the relatively high price of the commodity under a 


scheme of restriction. Without being unduly optimistic, it 
is permissible to assume that the post-war world will not 


repeat all the blunders of the period from 1919 to 1939, and 


that even when the re-stocking boom is over—and it may 
last for years—there will be a largely increased demand for 
rubber. It is to be hoped, however, that both these indus- 
tries will have it made clear to them that the price of official 
assistance, either in rehabilitation or in price policy, must 
be the cutting out of every avoidable expense. Prices of 


leading Malayan tin and rubber companies have fallen by 33 
to 50 per cent since the end of November, so that the pros- 
pects of ultimate capital appreciation, at least for those 
with low costs and 
considerable. 

* * * 


A Public Utility Conversion 


The process of levelling down rates of interest is carried 


a step further by the offer of conversion terms by the 
North-Eastern Electric Supply 


are offered a 33 per cent stock, also at 102, in exchange. 


This, like the maturing loan, is repayable finally in 1980 at 
par, but repayment will, in fact, be by a sinking fund, and 
the price will be 102 for the first five years and ro1 for the 
next. The yield to final redemption in 1980 is a shade over 
£3 13s. per cent. There is in this case no Government 
guarantee to provide any cash necessary to repay holdings 


not converted, and that office falls upon the issuing house, in 


return for a small fee. The corporation has two other deben- 
tures in issue, ranking pari passu with the existing § per 
cent, namely, a 3} per tent stock finally repayable 1964 and 
a 3} per cent stock due 1972. The yields to redemption on 
these are approximately £3 11s. 9d. and £3 14s. respectively, 
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sound management, are already 


Gorporation for the 
£2,202,000 of 5 per cent debenture stock outstanding. This 
is the first public utility to take advantage of the lifting of 
the ban on optional maturities of this class, announced some 
two and a half months ago, and the terms are of consider- 
able interest. The old stock, repayable at 102 on three 
months’ notice, is to be redeemed on May Ist, and holders 
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which makes the new issue appear fully priced. A mere 
calculation of the yield to final redemption leaves considera. 
uions of possible earlier repayment on one side, and, with the 
return on home corporauons at only some £3 6s. per cen 
it is probable that there will be a fair demand for this Stock 
in an industry which must continue for many years to enjoy 
an upward trend. No recent figures of earnings are avail. 
able, but, for 1940 and several years earlier, the whole 
interest charges of the corporation were covered some two 
and a half times by earnings. 


* * * 


Spinners’ Scheme Criticised 


In dealing with the scheme submitted by Fine Cottop 
Spinners in The Economist of January 31st, a detailed 
analysis appeared unnecessary, since it seemed both sound 
and suited to the position, except possibly in that it faileg 
to make any provision for writing down assets. It now 
appears that the scheme is opposed on the ground that jt 
is unduly generous to holders of the preferred ordinary 
capital. The fact that the directors think it desirable to 
substitute, for the junior class of preferential capital, 
equity holdings, and the substantial amount of the latter 
given in compensation indicate clearly that the board see 
no possibility of a return to the prosperity which the group 
enjoyed up to a decade or so ago. The board expressly 
state that they anticipate a fresh decline in profits, although 
they are careful to say nothing of post-war prospects. It 
will almost inevitably be the case that when the war ends 
a very large part of the world’s population will be in 
need of a new wardrobe and new furnishings. But it 
will also be the case that most of them will be poorly 
equipped to pay for them, and that Lancashire is no more 
likely to have a monopoly of supply than in the years of 
the pre-war depression. Even if it should prove to be the 
fact that British industry, and that of the Americas, is in 
better shape than that of Europe, Japan and India, there 
1S NO reason to suppose that the advantage will be more 
than temporary. It cannot be denied that the pre 
ferred ordinary shareholders are entitled to receive, in 
priority to the equity holders, 5 per cent on their present 
holdings, and on their arrears of dividend: that is to say, 
£72,850 per annum. They receive that, under the scheme 
of the board, when distributable profits amount to almost 
exactly £195,000. If they are higher, they do better; if 
lower worse. This is equivalent to some 5 per cent on the 
old ordinary capital, and the market’s anticipation is a 
dividend at half that rate. The matter is one on which 
there is room for more than one opinion, but, if this is a 
fair estimate, the scheme as presented can hardly be called 
— favourable to the holders of preferred ordinary 
capital. 


* 7 * 


Widespread Default 


The Report of the Council of Foreign Bondho'ders 
for 1941 makes melancholy reading. The spread of the wat 
has brought about the inevitable cessation of payments by 
Greece and Yugoslavia as well as the default of Japan, 
who possessed an unblemished and punctilious record. By 
a curious anomaly, the British bondholder, however, 
received certain token payments, which had _ previously 
been agreed to, in respect of the Hungarian External Debt 
for the year to October 31, 1941. In South America, the 
position is relatively unchanged, no fresh defau!ts having 
occurred, but no further settlements having been reached. 
Improvements in sterling balances have, however, notably 
increased the capacity to pay of a number of Latin 
American countries. For the successor states to the Ottoman 
Empire, with the exception of Transjordan, the story 38 
equally melancholy, while the external debt of China_} 
in total default for the second year in succession. The 
Report reinforces a conclusion which must by now be 
generally appreciated by the foreign bondholder, that 
investment in the state or municipal loans of foreign 
countries demands world peace and international prosperity 
as indispensable conditions of fruitfuless. This form of 
investment is of all forms the most speculative, since t 
implies a bet on the future of the world as well as aa 
assessment of the internal economy of the country ™ 
question. It is clear that, outside Turkey and Latin 
America, the bondholder can entertain no hones of im- 
provement until the world is at peace again. With regard 
to South American defaulters, the Council has made repre 
sentations which have been, and promise to be, ineffective. 
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t seems that if the Council is to achieve its aims it must, 
in co-operation with U.S. interests, impress upon official 
quarters the need to support the rights of the bondholder. 


x * * 


Compulsory Marking 

A questionnaire, addressed to all members of the Stock 
Exchange, on the subject of reforming the registration of 
pusiness done, gives a very fair idea of the scope of the 
changes envisaged. The whole matter has a technical side 
which bristles with complications, and it is not surprising 
that, on some of the points, opinion is known to be divided. 
From the standpoint of the investing public, the interesting 
questions are those relating to the marking of all bargains, 
and the classification of the marks according to the time 
they occurred. If the committee should decide to insist on 
1 general marking of bargains, plus a splitting into at least 
two sessions, the public would be a step further forward. 
The difficulty is, however, that, under war-time conditions, 
it will not be easy to find the additional labour, while, if 
it is done, the information cannot be widely disseminated sO 
long as the size of the daily paper is so rigidly restricted. 
The latter cOnsideration is not a complete reason for post- 
poning the step, but the former may well prove so. There 
is, of course, every reason why a committee, which has a 
name for energy, shou'd proceed now to investigate 
improvements which can only become effective after the 
war. But it might be wished that, if this step is to be 
deferred until peace comes, it were a rather bolder one. In 
addition to brokers and the investing public, to whom 
it would be of interest, there is that small but important 
body of statisticians to whom an index of Stock Exchange 
turnover—even in terms of nominal values—would be of 
great service for a variety of inquiries. Owing to the number 
of shares quoted and to the variety of dealing units, the 
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task is more complex than that of compiling the corre- 
sponding Wall Street figure, but it is difficut to believe 
that it could not be achieved without unreasonable expense 
or delay. The hope that it may emerge as a by-product of 
a scheme cf centralised accounting is doomed to dis- 
appointment, since, whatever its advantages, this is at 
present too controversial a matter to be practical politics 
in any but a very emasculated form. 


Company Notes 


R, A. Lister Progress 


Net earnings of R. A. Lister, the leading manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery, have been well maintained 
at £131,517 against £139,293 in the year to September 30th 
last. The figure for the latest year is struck after an undis- 
closed appropriation for war damage as well as after tax, 
contingencies and depreciation, as in the previous year. 
Equity earnings are reduced in amount from £88,552 to 
£80,605, but there is a rise in the rate from 21.4 to 23.0 
per cent, the highest level in the past ten years. Ordinary 
shareholders again receive 16 per cent; the transfer to 
pensions reserve is raised from £2,500 to £10,000, while that 
to general reserve is £10,000 lower at £15,000. These appro- 
priations still necessitate a slight draft on the carry forward, 
which is £395 lower at £70,468, against a fall of over 
£5,000 a year ago. The company’s productive activities are, 
of course, vital to the conduct of the war, and in the sphere 
of agricultural equipment, which by no means exhausts the 
range of output, demand reached record levels last year. 
The company’s: balance sheet shows an increase in the 
excess of liquid assets over current liabilities from 
£1,052,853 to £1,160,913. The main increase is in cash 
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holdings from £250,068 to £496,604, while {£71,969 has 
been invested in British Government securities, a move- 
ment which may indicate higher sales last year. There is 
also a moderate rise in stocks from £667,698 to £729,107, 
which may be accounted for almost wholly by the rise in 
prices. The company is clearly in a position to maintain 
ordinary dividends in the near future in the absence of any 
fortuitous disaster. The £1 ordinary shares, at 67s. 6d. ex 
dividend, yield £4 14s. tod. per cent. 

























































Prospects of BA'l 


The more obscure aspects of the latest balance-sheet 

of British-American Tobacco, which was discussed in 

The Economist of January 24th, have now been in part 

elucidated by the speech of the chairman, Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen at the annual general meeting. The two 

main problems which the accounts presented were the 

cause of the decline in gross income, the scale of which 

is indicated by the fall in the tax free rate of equity earn- 

ings from 18.0 to 14.7 per cent, and the balance-sheet fall 

in the value of investments in subsidiary companies by 

‘ £5,246,333 to £24,011,458. The fall in gross income, 
neglecting the obvious influence of higher taxation on 
net earnings, was due almost entirely to the loss of income 
from the company’s American investments. In order to 
retain control of the American subsidiary, BAT obtained, 
as was explained in The Economist, a loan of $40,000,000 
from the RFC which was transferred to the British 
Treasury. The loan, Sir Hugo explained, carried the con- 
dition that no dividend could be received from the Ameri- 
can company for a period of five years, or until $10,000,000 
of the loan is repaid. BAT suffered the deprivation of 
income for only half the financial year ending Septem- 
ber 30th last, so that the effect on income will be more 
severe in the current period. Moreover, the company must 
suffer substantially from the loss of its important interests 
which have passed into enemy hands in the Far East since 
the entry of Japan into the war. In the circumstances, the 
announcement that interim dividends for 1941-42 may be 
expected, subject to no increase in taxes, to total 8.32 
against 13.34 per cent, free of British income-tax, appears 
to be fully up to market expectations. Interim payments, 
incidentally, are, after March 31st next, to be made halt- 
yearly. The decline in the balance-sheet value of invest- 
ments in .ubsidiaries arises out of bond redemptions 
from part of the proceeds of the above-mentioned loan, 
while the decline in the company’s leaf stocks is occa- 
sioned by larger shipments to subsidiaries. Cash holdings 
at the date of the accounts stood at £2,261,869, but Sir 
Hugo points out that, since end-September, £2,500,000 has 
been invested in Tax Reserve Certificates. In the current 
year, it is clear that there must be some further reduction 
in gross income. Whether the equity surplus will be still 
more steeply reduced depends on the course of taxation in 







and a dividend of 64 per cent. is 
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with their book cost of £1,877,630. 


higher taxation. 
dividend is, therefore, equivalent to 7.9 per cent., less tax at the 
Turning to the Balance Sheet, the debenture conversion has 
now stands at £47,175. 
comparable because that Account was credited with £10,000 last 
Government Securities, amounting to £1,877,630, are higher by 
in the lower cash position. 
At the end of 1941, the valne of our investment 
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BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED. 


Summary of the Directors’ Report for year ended 31st December, 1941, and of the accompanying Statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT: 
The gross revenue amounted to £111,016 After charging Deb®nture Interest, Income Tax, Director Fees, Management and General 
Expenses amounting to £40,503, the net profit is £70,513. Adding £71,329 brought forward, the total available for appropriation is £141,842 


recommended which will absorb £65,897 and leave £ 
In November, 1941, £14,600 of Debentures were lodged in exchange for 7,300 fully paid Ordinary shares of £1 each and the shares 
were allotted in December last, thus increasing the issued Ordinary 
outstanding Debentures by £14,600 to £773,650, as the Accounts show. 
no market price existed at valuations by the Directors at that date amounting 
to £299,510), the Share and Debenture Holdings and British Government Securities had an aggregate value of £2,050,999, a 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT: 


The gross revenne for 1941 was £1,855 in excess of, but the net 
Dominion Relief amounts to 2s, 3d. in the pound 


profit was £4,680 lower than, 1940, the decrease being wholly due to 
so that the net income tax deduction will be 7 6d. : 
standard rate of 10s. 0d 

resulted in an increase of Premium on Shares Account by £7,300, which 
Realisation Reserve Account amounts to £14,588 against £9,741 at end of 1940, but these figures are not strictly 


£91,179 as a consequence of further investn 


howed an indicated appreciation of £178,000 over book cost. Bearing in mind 


there was a depreciation at the end of 1940 of £69,000, this repre an improvement of over 12 per cent. in the value of these assets 
and is most gratifving in all the circumstances. 

Over 98 per cent. of the investments, including British Government Securities, taken at the luations at December 8tst last, are 
situated in United Kingdom, South Africa, and other parts of the British Empire. Similarly measured, but excluding British Government 
Securities, about 93 per cent. of the investments are in Ordinary stocks and shares and the balance in fixed interest bearing securities. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the office of the Company, Princes House, 
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this country and in the dominions. The £1 ordinary Stock, 
at 8os., yields £3 12s. 11d. per cent, tax free. 
* w * 


Investment Trust Results 


Recently issued results of a number of importay 
investment trusts show that revenue was well maintained jp 
1941. Of the six trusts, whose profits are analysed beloy 
only Great Northern Inuestment Trust made a reduction 
in the ordinary dividend, which amounts to § against 6 
cent. In three cases, payments were maintained, and London 
Stockholders Investment Trust raised the ordinary distriby. 
tion from 2 to 2} per cent. Scottish Stockholders Invey. 
ment Trust was not able to resume dividends on th 
ordinary capital, which has received no payment during 
the past decade, but there is a moderate rise in gross revenye 
from £47,976 to £50,475. London Stockholders shows ap 
improvement in gross income from £36,210 to £37,948 and 
in the rate of equity earnings from 3.3 to 4.4 per cent 
Debenture Corporation suffered the largest fall in tot 
income from £233,055 to £218,915, with a reduction in the 
earned rate from I1.9 to I1.1 per cent, while both Greg 
Northern Investment and River Plate and General show 
moderate reductions on gross income and equity earnings 


| | 


Earned for | P 
Trust Total Ordinary | Depn resent 
and Disclosed Div of ad 
Date of Account Profit Inv | 
Amount! Rate Price | Yield 
f f Y Ex.Div.| { 5. @ 
Debenture Cc rpn 
(Dec. 31) | 
1939 | 234,750 79,304 | 11-5 10 ° ) 
1940 . | 233,055 71,496 | 11:9 10 ® 167} 5 19 
1941 218,915 56,551 | 11-1 10 ° J 
Great N hern In 
(Nov. 3 
1939 166.942 36,923 ? ¢ 8 
1940 166,039 50.840 Rs 724 
1941 159,523 22,595 7 
I 1 Stockholders 
I Dec. 31 | 
1939 32,794 4,612 1-7 13-0 
1940 36.210 7.442 4°33 4 23 » § ‘ 
194] 37,948 1,337 4-4 24 17-0 
River Plate & General 
(Dec. 3] 
1939 60,784 31,173 | 12-1 10 18-21 
1940 59,823 19.850 | 11-5 10 ° > 1484 | 6 14 
1941 58, 55¢ 29,405 | 11-4 10 ° J 
Ss ttish Stockholder 
v. 30 
1939 47,171 |t 81 N | 23 °8 
194 47,976 |¢ 1,595 | N | 7-1 10 N 
1941 0,475 5,794 N 19-0 
nd Scot ton 
Ne 
1939 72.679 10,697 4 ° 
1940 78,323 12,977 7-3 ° 68 a 
141 i 12,260 | 7-8 ° 
+ Deferred ste * Not di 1 ad = "§ Neo ste ck n offer. 


+ After charging one vear's arrears 
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That no general reduction has occurred in earnings or 
dividends is, of course, mainly a reflection of the delay in 
the impact of wartime difficulties, as experienced by 

rating companies, on the incomes of investment trusts. 
vs also a demonstration of the security which the spread 
of well-chosen portfolios affords the private investor. Most 
trusts have suffered some loss through the Treasury 

yisition of dollar securities. There is evidence that liquid 
funds so provided have mainly been invested in domestic 
issues, although in some cases they have been devoted to 
redeeming debentures. The depreciation of the market value 
of investments against book value is much reduced in all 
disclosed instances. The failure to provide an estimate of 
depreciation in a number of cases cannot be too strongly 
deplored. 


Anglo-Chilean Nitrate 

Anglo-Chilean Nitrate has suffered severely from the 
fects of the international disturbance to markets. The 
counts for the year to June 30, 1941, show a reduction 
in total income from £861,821 to £518,538, the lowest level 
since 1935-36. The decline is due in part to the replace- 
ment of a net credit item for exchange difference of 
[20,603 by a debit item of £103,388 and provision for 
exchange suspense of £64,004. Of the debtor exchange 
difference, only £14,709 is charged against income, making 
, total exchange debit of £78,714. The remainder, £88,678, 
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is covered by transfer from reserve created at June 30, 1940, 
from unrealised differences in exchange. Total earnings 
for funded debt amount to £373,224 against £664,006, after 
transfer to general renewals reserve of £117,022 against 
£123,512. The directors point out that there has been a 
substantial fall in total world sales of nitrate and iodine, 
for which the closure of European markets has been 
largely responsible. Moreover, production and labour costs 
in Chile rose during the year. It is a point of some 
importance that the company has now eliminated the 1933 
nitrate stocks, so that in future Sales will be based wholly 
on new production. It is also satisfactory that the latest 
payment to creditors of US $507,938 will eliminate this 
form of indebtedness in accordance with the Readjustment 
Plan, 1936. The directors have made no provision against the 
finding of the Supreme Court of Chile in the action pend- 
ing with the Sales Corporation concerning distribution of 
profits between the companies during the past seven 
years. The balance sheet shows a decline in the surplus 
of current assets over liabilities from £394,782 to £228,568. 
Funded debt is reduced from £3,911,565 to £3,075,114 
and total reserves are up from £2,800,460 to £3,400,147. 
The future outlook depends almost  exelusively on 
shipping possibilities and on the extent to which the 
United States’ scale of priorities favours imports from 
Chile or the expansion of home production of synthetic 
nitrates. It is unfortunate that prospects should be im- 
paired through the progress of the war when the company 
has at last cleared off accumulated stocks and indebtedness 
to creditors. 


Industry and Trade 


Petrol Needs ‘Test for Lorries 
An important modification in the petrol rationing 
scheme, designed to secure a further economy in motor 
fuel, will come into force next month. Colonel Llewellin, 
then Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, stated in the House of Commons on January 28th that 
the basic ration for goods vehicles is to be abolished from 
March 7th. Equivalent at present to 16 gallons of petrol or 
10} gallons of heavy oil per ton of unladen weight for every 
four-weekly period, the basic ration had already been cut 
twice during 1941. In the effort to save motor fuel, moreover, 
the grant of supplementary allocations to operators of goods 
vehicles on proof of need had been considerably tightened 
up, especially in the case of retail delivery vans. All issues 
of fuel for goods vehicles will in future be at the discretion 
of the Regional Transport Commissioners, and operators 
will presumably be required to furnish full particulars of 
the purpose for which the petrol is required before they are 
granted supplies. This brings goods vehicles into line with 
buses and coaches, which have received no basic rations 
since last September. Although the abolition of basic 
fations will not, in itself, reduce the consumption of 
any particular operator, it should do much to ensure 
that the fuel issued is in fact used for essential 
purposes. In particular, it will encourage retail traders 
0 rationalise their delivery services by proceeding as 
quickly as possible with the formation of local delivery 
pools. The Ministry of War Transport is to be congratu- 
lated on this change in policy, but it will have to ensure 
that essential transport services are not strangled with red 
tape. Apart from the special case of taxi-cabs—which in the 
London area receive a flat allocation of go gallons a month 
and in the provinces a basic allowance, supplemented 
according to the horse-power of the vehicle—the private 
motorist will thus be the only remaining recipient of a 
basic ration. The question inevitably arises how long he 
will be allowed to’ enjoy this privilege. In contrast to the 
operation of commercial vehicles, which is the concern of 
the Ministry of War Transport, the rationing of the private 
motorist is administered by the Petroleum Department, 
Which has hitherto been reluctant to rely solely on a 
needs test in allocating motor fuel. So long as there are no 
festrictions on the licensing of cars, and motorists continue 
to pay heavy taxes, the abandonment of this policy will be 
difficult, But it is anomalous, to say the least, that commer- 
cial users can obtain motor fuel only by furnishing proof of 
Cir need, whereas the private motorist. can claim a 


om ration, provided only that he can afford to license 
car, 


Shop Stewards and Works Councils 


Once it had decided to support the establishment of 
joint production committees, the TUC lost no time in 
pressing forward its plans. Agreement has now been reached 
between the TUC, the employers’ organisations, and the 
Government, and it has been announced that the formation 
of committees in engineering factories will be provided 
for by an amendment to the Essential Works Order. The 
successful conclusion of the negotiations has®been welcomed 
by the Engineering and Allied Trades’ Shop Stewards 
National Council. But, not unnaturally, shop stewards are 
somewhat apprehensive concerning the constitution of the 
labour representatives on these committees. In a statement 
issued last week by their Council, they consider that “ any 
attempt dictatorially to appoint workers to joint production 
committees .. . . is a dictatorial step which would wreck the 
usefulness of such committees because such appointment 
would bring the whole idea under grave suspicion by the 
workers and, far from helping output, will be an obstacle 
to production.” In their view, the shop stewards are the 
“natural representatives” of the workers, for they are 
democratically elected by them and are the “ officially 
recognised representatives” of the trade unions in the 
workshops. The shop stewards are undoubtedly right in 
insisting that the successful functioning of joint production 
committees depends in no small measure on their free elec- 
tion—though it should be made clear by what criterion— 
or method of ballot—an election is deemed to be 
“ free.” 


Producers’ Milk Prices 


In February of last year the Ministry of Food fixed 
the price of milk to producers from April, 1941, to March, 


NORANDA MINES, LIMITED | 


| DIVIDEND NOTICE. | 
| 











Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
One ($1.00) Dollar per share, payable in Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines, 
Limited, payable March 17, 1942, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, February 20, 1942. 
By Order of the Board. 
| J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
January 30, 1942. Toronto, Canadg 
——— a 
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1942. For January, February and March of this year, 
producers were to receive 2s. 4$d., 2s. 33d. and 
2s. o}d. per gailon respectively. These are basic prices, from 
which in most cases charges for transport have to be de- 
ducted and to which premiums for special grades of milk 
or services may be added. The prices were based on esti- 
mates of the probable rise in costs of production which 
were made last year. The Ministry of Food announced last 
week that the prices for the first three months of this year 
are to be raised by 14d. per gallon. This will not prejudice 
a further review of milk prices at the end of March, in 
accordance with an undertaking given by the Minister of 
Food at the time the prices were originally fixed. This 
undertaking was honoured last month, when as a result of a 
review of costs during the summer months of last year, a 
retrospective increase to producers of 4d. per gallon was 
granted. The increase of 13d. per gallon for the first three 
months of this year appears to be of the nature of a token 
payment in respect of the advance in the weekly minimum 
wage of farm workers to £3 from January rst. According 
to a statement issued by the Ministry of Food at the end 
of last week, “ the Government’s consideration of the ques- 
tion of a general adjustment of agricultural prices, in the 
light of the recent increase in the minimum agricultural 
wage,.is being pressed forward.” It is well known that the 
pressure exercised upon the Government for a sizeable 
upward revision of the prices of farm products by the 
spokesmen of the farmers is very strong. It is to be 
hoped that the Government’s counter-pressure will be 
equally strong, and that it will resist some of the farmers’ 
demands. If it fails to do so, resistance to demands for yet 
higher minimum wages in individual counties will be re- 
duced ; and once a breach is made by the “ infiltration 
process,” it will not be long before a further general retreat 
will have to be made by the Government by a yet further 
increase in the national minimum wage. 


A Council for the Rayon Industry 


Co-operation amongst the rayon producers has been 
long time in coming. The rapid development of the industry, 
the secret nature of some of the processes, the great financial 
boom, and the slump which followed in the early "thirties, 
ali conspired to retard co-operation. It was not until just 
before the war tyat the viscose and acetate producers came 
together, and then only because they considered their 
interests threatened by legislation for the cotton industry. 
Since the outbreak of war the rayon, industry has witnessed 
the successful development of the Cotton Board, a statu- 
tory body set up by legislation and covering every section 
of the cotton trade, including operatives. The rayon 
industry has now established a Rayon Council, which goes 
far beyond co-operation amongst producers, and extends 
to all users of rayon yarry, but does not include operatives. 
Its avowed object is to provide “a common meeting ground 
where matters affecting the industry may be discussed.” 
The industry, in fact, has followed the example of many 
others by closing its ranks. 


Utility Clothing 


Last September, the Director-General of Clothing 
announced a scheme which aimed at providing an adequate 
supply of clothing, in the lower ranges of prices, with prices 
fixed at every stage of manufacture and sale. This clothing 
bears a characteristic label and is kmown as “ utility ” cloth- 
ing. Specifications for cloths from which the clothing may 
be made are laid down, and lists of clothing which are 
most needed are scheduled in about twelve groups. Maxi- 
mum prices are fixed at each stage of sale, overriding the 
percentage margin of net profit which may be added to 
the costs of production or purchase price. A new Order, the 
Utility Apparel (Maximum Prices and Charges) Order, 
which came into force on February 2nd, brings together 
the provisions relating to maximum prices which may be 
charged for utility clothing and contains the complete list of 
the overriding maxima for the various kinds 6f garments. 
In addition, it makes provision for the maximum prices to 
be charged by composite businesses which it has been found 
difficult to fit into the framework of existing Orders. Manu- 
facturers compute their maximum prices by adding to their 
costs of production and sale a percentage margin of net 
profit which varies from 4 to 7} per cent, according to the 
kind of garment made. Wholesalers may add 20 per cent 
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to the price paid by the first purchaser, if they have a regu. 
selling organisation for supplying the retail trade and cap, 
substantial stocks in a warehouse. Other wholesalers may 
add only 5 per cent to the price paid to the manufacture 
The retailers’ margin will remain at 33} per cent, They 
mark-ups are the totals permitted, regardless of the numb. 
of hands through which the garments pass on their wy 
from the manufacturer to the consumer. Standards of quali 
are laid down, but styles are left to the individual producen 
It is hoped that a utility label on a garment will provide, 
guarantee of quality and workmanship and that prices wij 
not reach the maximum in all cases. 









































































* * * 


Wholesale Prices in 1941 

The control of the prices of basic materials has bee 
fairly effective in 1941. The Economast index of wholesa 
prices showed an advance of 7.5 per cent betwee 
December, 1940, and December, 1941, and the more cop. 
prehensive Board of Trade’s index recorded a rise of op} 
4.9 per cent during this period. Similarly, the Ministry ¢ 
Labour’s cost of living index has been effectively stabilise 
since the spring of last year and, on January I, 1942, wy 
only 42 per cent higher than a year ago. The movemen; 
of the wholesale prices of individual commodity group 
between August, 1939, and December, 1941, and between 
December, 1940, and December, 1941, as recorded by th 
Board of Trade, are shown in the table below:— 


Increase between Increase betwee 

December, 1940 August, 1939 
and and 

December, 194] December, 194] 
Food and tova ‘ ° 4-2 66 5 
Coal . . 5 6°9 38 -7 
Iron and steel 1-2 413 
Non-ferrous metals 0 -f 23 2 
Cotton 11 -] ’ 74:9 
Wool 2°9 67°5 
Other textiles 14-7 70-7 
Chemicals and oil 5-8 39 5 
Miscellane us 6°9 79 6 
All articles +-9 58 9 


The rise in the prices of cereals was chiefly responsible 
for the advance in the index for food and tobacco last year 
Higher rayon prices caused a substantial advance in the 
index for other textiles. The prices of iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metals. remained virtually unchanged ; but thr 
of coal was raised, mainly to compensate for wag 
advances. The comparatively small advance in the prices 0 
basic materials testifies to the efficiency of price contro; 
it would be interesting to know the average rate of increase 
in the prices paid by the supply Departments for wa 
equipment. 


Leather in the War 

The chief raw materials for the leather industry # 
hides, calfskins and sheepskins, of which more than hil 
were imported in peace-time, and goatskins, which cam 
entirely from overseas. The Leather Control was fact 
with the task of increasing supplies to meet war needs, am 
early in the war imports actually exceeded the peace-tim 
level. The Imported Hides Pool was formed in Octobe, 
1939, as a voluntary organisation of traders, and was, untl 
recently, independent of the Control. All offers @ 
and negotiations for the purchase of, imported hides pas 
through the Pool, and certain prices are controlled. Al 
native skins and pelts are received from the Ministry 0 
Food slaughter-houses ; tanners buy them through regi 
tered markets. Transactions are made only under licenc 
and prices have been raised by the Control. The footwea 
requirements of the Armed Forces dominate the leather 
trades. The necessary supplies are reservei within quartet! 
periods and manufacturers are supplied under licence. Tht 
preparation of upper leather is assisted by firms who weft 
previously engaged in making leather for other branches 
of the trade. Service requirements of leather for other pur 
poses absorb substantial quantities. Flying suits, leathe 
jerkins, heavy leather driving gloves, straps and packiip 
for guns, and cases for delicate precision instrument 
all make demands on leather stocks. The Servic 
demand for harness, saddlery and farriers’ aprons is no¥ 
relatively small, but mechanisation has multiplied dem 
in many directions. Straps, belts and pouches of leatht 
which used to be supplied to the soldier in the field ha* 
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now been replaced by webbing. Lesther is of importance 
also for a number of industries engaged in war work. The 
iit of descriptions ear-marked by the Leather Control for 
essential purposes has expanded considerably, shrinking the 
quantity of leather available for the manufacture of civilian 
footwear and for repairs. A director of civilian footwear 
was appointed by the Control in June, 1941 ; he was later 
transferred to the Board of Trade. Upper leather was 
rationed to manufacturers last year, and at the beginning 
of this year a formal scheme of rationing sole leather was 
introduced. ‘The manufacture of civilian footwear has de- 
creased, and distribution is subject to the clothes ration. 
Other civilian uses of leather have been reduced by Limi- 
ration of Supplies Order. Until recently the Leather. Control 
was not very strict; it preferred to work in co-operation 
with existing trade organisations and through organised 
trade channels. 
* * * 


Tea Supplies and Requirements 


The tea export quota for the season beginning on 
April 1st has been fixed at 125 per cent of the basic 
exports, against I10 per cent in the current season. In 
theory, the new quota will release 1,010,535,000 lbs from 
British India, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies, the three 


Pea Exporirs OF REGULATING COUNTRIES 
in millions of Ibs.) 
British Dutch 
Season India Ceylon East Indies Total 
1938-39 358 -6 234 8 159-1 752 -5 
1939-40 560 -5 227 :2 159 -4 747 -2 
1940-41 557 -4 2351 -:2 168 -O 756 -5 
1941-42* 421-6 276 -7 191-0 889 -3 
1942-43* 479 -O 514 °5 17-0 1,010 °5 


xport Quota 


countries adhering to the regulation scheme. Although this 
quantity exceeds the previous record export by more than 
100,000,000 Ibs, it could be shipped in normal circumstances, 
though at the expense of some deterioration in average 
quality. At present the necessary shipping space cannot 
te guaranteed, and it is by no means certain that Nether- 
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lands India, for example, will be able to fulfil its quota. 
Although the requirements of the British Empire, ine 
United States and Russia can be met with a supply of 
750,000,000 lbs, the quota has probably been increased to 
permit shipments at a high rate as long as possible, and to 
enable consuming countries to accumulate stocks against an 
emergency. Provided shipping is available, there will be 
no shortage, even if exports from Netherlands India be- 
comes impossible, for the new quota permits British India 
and Ceylon to ship some 793,000,000 lbs, 43,000,000 Ibs 
in excess of the estimated needs of the Allies, and a 
further 35,000,000 lbs can be secured from East Africa. 


* * * 


Feeding Stuffs Rationing 


After a year of feeding stuffs rationing to animals, the 
Feeding Stuffs (Rationing) Order, 1941, and the various 
amending Orders since made, have been consolidated in a 
new Order, which is also directed against fraud and the 
misuse of ration documents. Rye and rye products are 
included in the cereal coupon and feeding bonemeal 
{ground bone) containing more than 30 per -cent 
albuminoid, is added to the list of rationed proteins. 
Molassed feeding stuffs other than compounds are added 
to horse-feed rations. Some feeding stuffs are derationed. 
Provisions relating to the supply of mixtures other than 
compounds or concentrates are modified. Ration documents 
in the possession of a livestock keeper who has ceased to 
keep any class of livestock for which they were issued, 
must be returned by him to the authorities. Producers 
and approved buyers of feeding stuffs, other than growers, 
may not feed rationed stuffs to their own livestock unless 
the appropriate ration documents are immediately sur- 
rendered. The list of rationed feeding stuffs issued in 
directions on September 30, 1941, remain in force. For 
most mixtures the buyer is now required to surrender 
coupons to correspond with the value and kind of rationed 
stuffs in them. The Order, which came into force on 
February 1st, does not affect ration documents and indi- 
vidual licences issued under the 1941 Order, but all direc- 
tions issued before the one of September 30, 1941, and all 
general licences, are revoked. 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED .- - - £74,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £133,000,000 


(1940 Accounts) 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid Up Capital . 
Reserve Fund 


$12,000,000 
$24,000 000 
$300,000,000 


_ Total Assets over 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macreop, Manager. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


TWO AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 
1947. 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
Ist April, 1942, on the above-mentioned Loan, the BALANCES 
will be STRUCK on the evening of the 2nd March, 1942, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada in London. 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 2nd February, 1942. 
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Feb 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED BRI 
BANKING PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 
EXPANSION OF DEPOSITS 

The 
MR G. P. DEWHURST’S STATEMENT Tobacco 
London, 
The annual general meeting of Williams Deacon’s Bank, The extreme liquidity of banking resources brings its oy) compat! 
Limited, was held on the 29th ultimo, in Manchester, Mr G. P. problem, the difficulty of their effective employment, and ty The 
Dewhurst, the chairman of the bank, presiding. achieve this by merely increasing the total of investments would assets Si 
The following is the statement prepared by the chairman, which mean that a comparatively moderate fall in values would have ; investm« 
was circulated in advance of the meeting :— disproportionate effect on figures. under, 4 
From the report in your hands you will have seen that, apart This re 
from certain changes in our directorate, we have suffered a sad PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS of bond: 
loss by the death at the age of 81 of our old friend and colleague, Turning now to the figures of Profit & Loss, the net profit fo} of Ame! 
Frank Deacon, the last of his family, and grandson of the John the period covered by the Accounts, after mak ng the usual pro- Loans 
Deacon who in 1826 was admitted into the partnership of Williams visions, has been declared this time after deduction of Tax op} sision f 
Deacon and Co. Though little seen in the City of London during dividends payable to our shareholders. Our figure of profi} (858,05 
the last few years of his life, he will long be remembered there as therefore emerges at £184,169 19s. od., which, on the face of j panies fi 
a fine type of the old private banker, and a keen and indefatigable shows a reduction of £8,893 compared,with the previous year’) in share 
supporter of a number of religious and charitable objects. To profit adjusted to the new basis. On the other hand, allowing foi} loans 
H. W. Haldane, who has relinquished his seat on our board, I the fact that the tax deducted from shareholders’ dividend wa gision { 
would like on behalf of my colleagues to offer our greatful thanks more this time, the strictly comparable figure of profit would show} over th 
for his unremitting devotion to the affairs of the bank during his 2 slight increase, a result with which we have every reason to bl chase 0 
term of office, and in like measure to his successor, Kenneth  ‘atisfied, considering increased taxation, expenditure on. salaries} plance 
Murray, a very hearty welcome to our board. to those in the Services and to our temporary staff, war-time allow-} the nor 
ances and war damage insurance. This profit, with the balance! You \ 
INCREASE IN RESOURCES of £148,423 12s. 3d, brought forward from last year, gives us «| ig Gov 
Turning now to the balance-sheet and statement of accounts, we "lof £332,593 11s. 3d. now to be dealt with Govern 
have, in common with all other banks, to report a very considerable After transferring £30,000 to bank premises iccount and] this cot 
expansion in our current, deposit and other accounts, with £100,000 to ere fund, we are in a pos tion to p y a dividend the yea 
a corresponding increase in the amounts lent to the Government ™ the rate of 123 per cent. on both our “A and B” shares, goods a 
in the form of Treasury deposit receipts and subscriptions to their and carry forward to mext year’s accounts { 85.406 1s. 3d., a This is 
various bond issues; our increased resources have thus promptly against £148,423 128. 3d. brought in. enciat 
been made available to the Treasury, though the revenue there- seinen: ie iaieiaainiaiiis tuniaiaiiloas a oe 
from has been largely discounted by a reduction in our advances : a the yea 
to customers, heavier taxation, increased overhead charges, and An interesting innovation has recently been suggested to the} howeve 
special war time expenditure. banks by the Board of Trade for facilitating the handling of] the val 
While Government spending and consequent borrowing have clothing coupons. At present every coupon deposited by the This 
been the main factors in the growth of bank deposits, full time public with the retailer has to be passed back through the various | This ai 
employment, “higher prices, liquidation of stocks and substantial processing trades until it ultimately reaches the original producer. | charges 
and it is to short-circuit these channels that the banks are to be | decreas 


accumulations of cash for’ taxation requirements have all tended 
in the same direction. In the meantime, however, the placing on 
tap by the Treasury of Tax Reserve Certificates will have the 
effect of drawing on these accumulations and, while helping to 
maintain a more even flow of revenue into the Exchequer, should 
at all events retard the rate of increase in bank deposits. 

Further, it is possible, and I feel eminently desirable, that 
depositors may elect to lend their surplus balances direct to 
the Government rather than -through the medium of the banks; 
the immediate result to the Treasury is the same, but direct lend- 
ing does remove the opportunity of hasty withdrawals for un- 
necessary spending on the part of the individual, and gives him 
the certainty of a return on his capital at a time when he will need 
it most and when the scope of its purchasing power will be wider 
than it is now. 

The actual figure of the bank’s deposits appears at £62,314,800, 
which is an increase of nearly 114 million, or 22 per cent. in excess 
of last year. 

THE ASSETS 

On the asset side of the sheet, Treasury deposit receipts now 
amount to 133 million, which is an increase of 8 million on the 
year, and these, together with our cash, balances with other banks, 
money at call, and bills discounted, constitute a total of £32,502,300 
or over 52 per cent. of our deposits. The other important feature 
to note here is an addition of over five millions to our investments, 
which now stand at £20,060,812. Advances show the relatively 
small increase of £540,000 on last year’s totals, for while the usual 
trade demands for accommodation have obviously been reduced, 
every possible assistance has been given to applications from custo- 
mers engaged on Government or vital war work. Bank premises 
account has benefited to the full amount of the year’s allocation 
from profits, and now stands at £957,000. 





asked to open a separate coupon account for every trader con: | on Feb 
cerned, the being in coupons instead of pounds, and | income 
these coupons will only pass once from the retailer to his bank. | amount 
If we realise the number of coupons involved and the vast amoun! 

of work entailed in handling them, the scheme has much to recom- 

mend if, but we cannot ignore the fact that it will place consider- In tt 
able further work on the bank staffs, which, I am afraid, can only \ vould 
be regarded as one of the many extra duties incidental to the war 


currency 


ny i 
Majest 
subseq 
With regard to our staff, we now have nearly 400 members ‘some 


STAFF CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL EFFORT 


serving with H.M. Forces in various branches of the Services, a¢ | ge oo, 
some 60 more are waiting to go by arrangement already mad under 
with the Ministry of Labour, and I much regret to have to repot' | ay bp 
the following casualties, namely—one killed, one missing and three The 
prisoners of war. To their relations and friends we take this aiene 
opportunity of offering our sincerest sympathy | wacted 
To meet the gaps caused by these withdrawals in our personne’) ,,. .., 
beside closing a number of branch offices, a large temporary staf | 5 
has been engaged, and to these, and to our permanent staff alike “sor 
we would wish to express our best thanks and keen appreciation by ow 
of the splendid manner in which they have performed their duties 
in the bank, and, what is more, have willingly devoted their spare) 
time to the various forms of Civil Defence. In other words, the | 
troubles and difficulties of an exceptional year have been ‘SO | ened 
mounted and the work of the bank carried on in its best traditions As 
And finally, to our general manager, Mr Thomson, the assistan! t $2 
general managers and other officials of the bank, our special thas Er 
are due for the extremely efficient manner in which they have Y 
discharged the duties and responsibilities of their respective posi: whole 
tions in these anxious times. One « 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted porati 


was u 
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|BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE 


SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OQWEN’S 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, in 
London, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the chairman of the 
company, presiding. : - 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Taking 
assets side of the balance-sheet first, you will have observed that 


its owr 
and t 
ts would 
d have ; 


the 


investments in shares and bonds in subsidiary companies at cost or 
ynder, amount to 424,011,458, showing a reduction of 45,246,333. 
this reduction is almost entirely accounted for by the redemption 
of bonds and shares in a subsidiary company in the United States 
of America. 

Loans and current accounts with subsidiary companies (less pro- 
vision for doubtful accounts) have increased during the year by 
(858,059. ‘This represents additional advances to subsidiary com- 
panies for the purpose of carrying on their business. Investments 
in shares and bonds in associated companies, at cost or under, and 
ans and current accounts with associated companies (less pro- 
vision for doubtful accounts) together show an increase of £156,192 
Apart from the pur- 


orofit fo 
sual pro- 
Tax on 
of profi 
ice Of ji 
1S year’; 
wing for 
ond wa: 
ld show 
m to b 
salaries 
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wer the corresponding figure for last year. 
chase of a small number of shares in an associated company, the 
balance represents increased advances to associated companies in 
the normal course of business. 

You will notice that, during the year, we have invested £3,053,125 
in Government securities. This is in addition to purchases of 
Government securities by subsidiary and associated companies in 
this country, to which I referred in my speech last year. During 
leaf, manufactured 


nt and 
lividend 
shares, 
3d., as 


the year under review the value of stocks of 
goods and materials, at cost or under, has decreased by £301,112. 
This is due to larger shipments of leaf tobacco from our stocks to 
associated companies in various parts of the world. Cash at bankers 
fn England and abroad), in transit and at call has increased during 
the year by £2,261,869. Since the end of the year under review, 
to the| however, your company has purchased Tax Reserve Certificates to 
ling of 
by the 
various 
‘oducer, 


the value of £2,500,000. 
This brings me to the 
This account 
charges and expenses and providing for taxation, of £.4,087,565, a 
© to be! decrease of £777,877. The directors recommend the distribution 
er con-|on February 12th next of a final dividend (free of United Kingdom 
ls, and | income-tax) on the issued ordinary stock of 3d. per £1 of stock, 


last item, namely, profit and loss account. 


shows a net profit for the year, after deducting all 


s bank. | amounting to £296,972, leaving £2,338,157 to be carried forward. 
amoun! 
recom- POSLLION IN U.S.A. EXPLAINED 
nsider- ; 

; In the early part of last year your directors were advised that it 
in only : 


;would be necessary to dispose of investments in a subsidiary com- 
pany in the United States of America, in order to provide His 
Majesty’s Government with additional U.S. dollar funds. It was 
subsequently agreed, however, that provided we could obtain by 


he war 


ember: jsme other means an amount of U.S. dollars equivalent to what 
eS, aN’ | we could expect to realise from the sale of the American business 
;- mad wider the conditions then existing in the United States, we would 
) TEPOr! | not be compelled to divest ourselves of all interest in the company. 
d = The value of the American business as a going concern was 
ke thi wsessed by experts in the United States at $40,000,000. After pro- 

| "acted negotiations, our subsidiary company in the United States 
‘sonnel. | : 


; ol successful in obtaining a loan of $40,000,000 from Reconstruc- 
y is ; ; _—s : 
alike j4on Finance Corporation, which is, in fact, a corporation spon- 


red by the United States Government. This loan was used 


eciation | a ee 
. duties! Y Our subsidiary company firstly to repay a loan of $15,000,000 
' spat |"™ one of the New York banks. The balance of $25,000,000 


ds the | “*S used to redeem all outstanding bond issues, and to purchase 
> ° . 
all Outstanding preference shares and certain other investments 


n sut- | 
ditions )owned by your company. 
ssistant| “8 @ result of the transaction your company received the sum 
thanks | $25,000,000, which was placed at the disposal of the Bank 
y have | England in exchange for an equivalent amount in sterling. 
e posi- our company still continues to own directly and indirectly the 
Whole of the ordinary capital of the American subsidiary company. 
of the conditions of the loan by Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
bration was that our subsidiary company in the United States 





AMERICAN ASSETS 


STATEMENT 


could pay no dividend on their ordinary shares for a period of 
five years, or until at least $10,000,000 of the loan had been 
repaid, whichever is the later. 

It is to this fact that the reduction in your company’s income 
for ‘the past year is largely due. However, as the agreement was 


only made in the middle of your company’s past financial 
year, the full effect of the restriction on the declaration 
of dividends by the subsidiary company has not been 
reflected in the accounts under review. While the temporary 


loss in income is regrettable, it is well to remember that your 
company has received, as a result of the deal, a sum no less than 
would have been received had your subsidiary company in the 
United States been sold outright, yet your company still con- 
tinues to own the same interest in the ordinary shares that it 
held before. 


INCREASED TAXATION 


Apart from the loss of income from the United States, to which 
I have referred, we have again had to suffer the effects of sub- 
stantial increases in taxation in this country, and, indirectly, the 
effects of substantial increases in taxation on our subsidiary and 
associated companies operating in various countries abroad. Not 
only have income-taxes been increased, but excess profits taxes 
have also been enacted in various countries, which largely preclude 
our obtaining the benefit of increased earnings of our subsidiary 
and associated companies. In view of all these circumstances, I 
think you will agree that the results for the past year cannot be 
considered unsatisfactory. 

I feel sure you would like me to say something with regard 
to the prospects for the current financial year. In spite of the 
difficult conditions that have prevailed in China for some long time 
past, the business of your associated companies in China was well 
maintained up to the time of the declaration of war by Japan on this 
The occupation of China and Hongkong by the 
Japanese Forces means that we no longer have any contact with, 
and for the time being can no dividends from, your 


country. 


receive 
associated companies in this area. 
I am sorry to say that this means a serious loss in income to 


must continue until such time as normal 


with China 


your company which 
is resumed. 

In view of all the foregoing, and taking into account the furthe: 
temporary loss in income from your company’s investments in the 
United States of America, to which I have previously referred, 
you will not be surprised that your directors have decided to 
declare the first interim dividend (free of United Kingdom income 
tax) for the current financial year at the reduced rate of 5d. per 
£1 of stock. 


intercourse 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In the past your directors have been in the habit of declaring 
interim dividends quarterly, but, with a view to economy, especially 
necessary at this time, your directors propose, instead, that interim 
dividends declared shall be payable half-yearly in future. The 
intention is to declare a second quarterly interim dividend payable on 
March 31st of this year; a third interim dividend payable on 
September 30, 1942, in respect of the six months’ period from 
April 1st to September 30, 1942, and half-yearly thereafter. 

Any interim dividend declared for the period October Ist to 
March 31st in each subsequent year will be paid on March 31st, 
together with any final dividend which it may be decided t& 
distribute your company’s profits during the pre- 
ceding financial year. You will note that this distri 
bution of interim dividends half-yearly instead of quarterly 
will still that will receive such dividends 
the tax year, as previously. While it is impossible to forecast 
what contingencies may arise in future and subject to any further 
increase in taxation in this country, your directors anticipate that 
profits will be sufficient to justify the declaration of an interim 
dividend at the rate of sd. per £1 of stock on March 31, 1942, and 
a proportional one—that is to say, 1od.—on September 30, 1942. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
AUSTRALIA’S WAR EFFORT 


At the ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales, 
held at the head office, Sydney, on Friday, November 28, 1941, 
the chairman, Sir Robert W. Gillespie, President of the Bank, 
moved the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

The following ate extracts from his address:—Australia can 
look back with pride upon an ever-increasing flow of war materials, 
not only for its own needs but for those of the rest of the Empire 
and of our Allies. Australia has virtually full employment to-day, 
and urgently needs greater production of war materials and further 
enlistments in the Forces. 

Certain sections of the community have criticised the banks and 
called them war profiteers because they benefit from credit expan- 
sion by receiving additional deposits. Bank profits are, in fact, 
extremely low when compared with those of other Australian busi- 
nesses. The banks proved their good faith by voluntarily entering 
into an agreement with the late Government to limit profits and 
to give full co-operation in checking inflation and aiding the war 
effort generally. It is now proposed to determine the relationship 
by regulations, nominally to achieve the same ends. There are 
many sound reasons, based on national interest, why the banks 
should not be subjected to rigid political control. We are not in 
agreement with the Government on this matter, but we shall not 
allow this to influence our readiness to contribute to the war effort. 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES 


The war has proved a very powerful stimulus to Australian 
industry. This year has shown an impressive increase in the pro- 
duction of arms and equipment for the fighting forces. The old 
problem of unemployment has given way, at least temporarily, to 
one of finding men for jobs. Regulations have restricted the exten- 
sion of non-essential undertakings to a large extent, but little 
co-operation exists between the various controlling bodies, and no 
well-defined system of priorities has been designed to release the 
maximum resources for our most urgent needs. 

At this time last year, after a year of war, a certain amount of 
stability had been restored to the primary industries by British 
contracts to purchase large quantities of Australian produce. Early 
this year, however, the increasing seriousness of the shipping 
shortage made vital changes necessary in the contracts and led to 
temporary confusion. I drew attention last year to the need for 
reorganisation if primary producers were to contribute their utmost 
to the war effort. Change in methods of processing many products 
has been necessary in order to supply Britain’s urgent needs. In 
every case emphasis has to be placed on reducing bulk. 

Despite the reduction in available shipping, Australian oversea 
trade in the second year of the war was maintained at a high level. 
Higher average prices of both imports and exports to some extent 
concealed the fall in volume. In none of the last three years has 
the surplus of exports over imports been sufficient to meet oversea 
interest payments, and yet London funds have risen. A substan- 
tial addition was made to the funds by the British Government’s 
purchases of export commodities, but a greater addition is derived 
from the provision in Australia of a wide range of materials for 
Empire and Allied Governments. It is expected that London funds 
this year will increase sufficiently to enable Australia to do without 
financial assistance from the British Government in providing for 
war expenditure abroad. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand has had some creditable achievements in the second 
year of the war. Symptoms of inflation are even less evident than 
a year ago, and the rise in prices has been definitely slowed down. 
The big increases in taxation introduced with the 1940-41 Budget 
probably helped to bring spending power more into line with goods 
available for consumption. New Zealand’s contributions of man- 
power to the fighting forces have been made at great sacrifice to 
the industrial organisation. ° 

There has been less movement in trading bank figures in the 
past year than for some time. The effects of war finance in New 
Zealand have been very different from Australia. In New Zealand 
employment and wages were already at a high level before the war 
and the financial policy pursued had made deposits high. 


Full -copies of the ‘speech may be obtained from the London 
office of the Bank, 29, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THE WOOL POSITION 


The adjourned fifty-seventh annual general meeting of Dalgety 
and Co., Limited, was held on the sth instant at 65-68, Leadenhal 
Street, London, E.C. 

Major-General Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., chairman y 
the company, presided. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairmap. 
which had been circulated with the report and accounts and wa 
taken as read:— 

The recent extension of the war by the wanton attack made by 
Japan on America and the British Empire has brought hostilities i 
the doorstep of the Commonwealth and the Dominion. The wa 
effort in both these countries and Great Britain has been accelerated 
and will no doubt be further intensified. Apart from the num- 
bers, efficiency and valour of the men already on active service, the 
Commonwealth in its recent Budget has voted the immense sum of 
£A220,000,000, while the Dominion has voted £NZ70,000,000 for 
war purposes during the current year. It is our task to facilitate 
the war effort to the utmost degree. While taxation is a heavy 
burden and may yet rise, it must be nearing saturation point 
There is, however, still much that can be done by the people both 
at home and overseas in the restriction of spending and ensuring a 
great increase in lending to the Government for the prosecution of 
the war. 

As re®ards the business of the company during the past year, you 
will realise that my remarks must be restricted. Fair prices have 
again been obtained by growers for their wool, due to the purchase 
by the British Government of the entire clips from both Australia 
and New Zealand. Last year’s Australian clip has been estimated 
at 3,611,923 bales, of which practically the whole amount has been 
disposed of, and the gross value was £A60,937,986. It is not 
expected that there will be much change in the Commonwealth 
wool production this season. In New Zealand last year’s production 
was estimated at 948,163 bales, which was a record, and the value 
of the wool realised was £NZ17,273,081. It is predicted that there 
will be little change in the 1941-42 production, so that a satisfac- 
tory clip is again to be expected. The company secured its due 
proportion of wool disposed of, and in 1940-41 we sold in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and London 663,165 bales. 


PROBLEMS OF ACCUMULATIONS 


Last vear reference was made to the probability of accum 
lations due to the loss of Continental markets and the bearing this 
would have on marketing problems after the war. That dange! 
still remains. The strain on shipping has created a serious storage 
problem, and in Australia this has had to be met by the provision 
of stores erected by the Commonwealth Government. Shipments 
have been on a smaller scale than ‘in the previous season, when 
was found possible to lift the bulk of the clips of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Fortunately, great relief has been afforded by the United States 
of America, where, in addition to the wool which is being shippec 
for storage under what is termed the Strategic Plan, large quan- 
tities have been purchased by commercial interests, much of which 
has already left the Commonwealth. In fact, America has largely 
taken the place of the lost Continental and Japanese markets, ane 
this may well continue under present circumstances. Australia, 
too, is using considerably more wool, not only for her own Army 
requirements, but also for those of the Armies of India and tbe 
Near East. Wool also figures among the supplies which we 
to be sent to Russia, which may prove another important outle! 


‘ : : . . CG ies ol 
The situation regarding stock accumulations in the countries 


origin is therefore better than at one time might have been hoped. 
In East Africa our business still continues to expand satisfactorily 

The directors have decided to recommend a dividend on o 
basis of profits actually earned during the year, and to carry last 
year’s surplus provision to reserve in view of the profound diffi- 
culties and uncertainties and the rising costs and taxation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; the propose? 
final dividend of 4s. per share, less tax, making 7 per cent. for ” 
year, was approved, and at*a subsequent extraordinary sae 
meeting a resolution was passed altering the articles of Associaton 
with reference to the remuneration of the directors. 
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February 7, 1942 
THE NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


3’ 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—30TH JANUARY, 1942 
POINTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


“The accounts now before you represent the ninety-second 
sue in an unbroken series, and they show how successfully the 
organisation has been adapted to preserve effectively the business 
of the Society. 


“The aggregate of investment in shares and deposits exceeds 
{29} millions. Over {£800,000 in new share subscriptions have 
been received during the year. The total for share withdrawals 
was lower than the figure for any other year dufing the past 
decade. Mortgage repayments have been well maintained, 
amounting to £3,200,000. 


* 


“The financial position of the Society has become more liquid. 
Cash at the Bank exceeded £700,000, while investments are now 
well over one million pounds. .. Our most considerable contri- 
bution to war finance is the very large proportion of our revenue 
paid in taxation. In these circumstances, interest rate reductions 
were announced, the interest paid on share accounts being reduced 
to 2#% per annum, free of income tax... The gross equivalent 
yield is five per cent. for those shareholders liable to tax at the 
full standard rate. 


“Reserves have been increased to the very respectable total of 
{2} millions. To turn to the main support of the funds invested 
with us, those 58,700 carefully selected mortgages in all parts of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. . . we welcome the security 
of the War Damage Act, 1941. 


“” % ¢ % * 


“We realize the paramount duty of maintaining our organisation, 
with all its strength and experience, to provide an essential element 
in post-war reconstruction. The application of our knowledge 
and training to the creation of more satisfactory living condi- 
tions for the community as a whole is a task upon which we shall 
be proud to be engaged.” 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTION 
TRUST, LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
(MR. A. CHESTER BEATTY) 


The adjourned seventeenth annual general meeting of Consoli- 
dated African Selection Trust, Limited, is to be held on the roth 
instant, at Selection Trust Building, Mason’s Avenué, London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman 
(Mr. A. Chester Beatty) circulated with the report and accounts : — 

The net profit for the year ended June 30, 1941, was £351,357, 
compared with £418,011 for the preceding year. The directors 
feccommend a final dividend at the rate of 3d., free of income-tax, 
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per 5s. unit of ordinary stock. This will make a total for the finan- 
cial year of 6d., free of tax. 

The market in gem stones continues to be restricted, but the 
demand for diamonds suitable for industry has expanded and we 
are making every effort to maintain our output in order to ensure 
adequate supplies for the war needs of our country and Allies. 

Our reserves of proved diamond-bearing ground are ample to 
enable us to meet all likely demands for many years, and indica- 
tions in our undeveloped areas are such that we may expect large 
additional reserves will eventually be developed. 

The Diamond Trading Company’s sales for 1941 were substan- 
tially higher than for the previous year. The benefit from our 
participation in the amount of these sales will be reflected mainly 
in the accounts for the current financial year. I believe that our 
profits for our financial year ending on June 30, 1942, will be at 
least as good as those for the year ended June 30, 1941. 


ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


The adjourned forty-second ordinary general meeting of Orient 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, 
at 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. Mr I. C. Geddes pre- 
sided. 

The following is from the statement circulated with the 
accounts:—-The amounts due at the time of the previous balance- 
sheet for recoveries under insurance policies in respect of lost 
steamers were received during the year. Pending the time when 
new ships can be built to replace those lost, the money has been 
put into Government War Loans. We have also invested in this 
way any surplus cash from the reserves made for depreciation and 
other matters. The investments in the present balance-sheet accord- 
ingly show a considerable increase on the previous year’s figures; 
and there is a corresponding increase in the income from invest- 
ments included in the profit and loss account. 

We estimate that we are free from liability for excess profits tax 
for the period from the start of the tax up to June 30, 1941. We 
have, however, made provision for a part of the income-tax that 
will fall on us next year on account of this year’s profits. We have 
also set aside a further £50,000 to strengthen the pensions reserve 
fund and £100,000 to general reserve. 

Under present conditions of service, the opportunity to keep 
your ships up to the same high standard as in peace-time is lacking. 
When, however, the ships are returned to us there will be an 
accumulation of deferred repairs which under the terms of hire 
are an obligation of the owner; we have made some provision for 
this. 

Peace-time requirements.—When the time comes for the recon- 
ditioning of ships, it seems inevitable that an impoverished world 
will require less first-class accommodation than that provided in 
our ships when they were laid down. Then, too, air travel is 
another factor which may affect the flow of first-class travel by sea. 
It is very necessary that Government should give guidance as to 
how far they intend to weigh the scales in favour of air. Govern- 
ment polic¥ will depend, not only how we reconstruct our ships, 
but also our outlook on future building. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Mount Lyell Mining and Railway.— 


Shorter Comments 


Trinidad Leaseholds.—Directors _an- 
hounce final dividend of 10 (74) per cent 
for year to June 30, 1941, making 15 per 
cent unchanged on the year. 


Bengal and N. Western Railway.—Gross 
‘armings for half-year 210 lakhs (202), work- 
ing exes. 92 lakhs (92) net earnings 118 

S$ (110). The company’s share of net 
‘arnings after {ndian tax and other exes. 
£361,350 (£372,134). Div. 18 (16) per cent. 


U.K. and Argentine Trust—The audi- 
lors report for 1941 shows certificates 
sued: £2,452,650 nominal capital 4 per 


54 per cent “B” Certs. £2,504,635 (same). 
£5,367,075 “C” Certs. (same). Deposited 
in trust £5,367,075- nominal British Govt. 
3 per cent Conversion Loan (same), 
£6,030,700 (£6,417,400) of Argentine Govt. 
4 per cent. Sterl’ng Bonds, 1933. Balance 
of assets on cash ard securities at cost 
£168,764 (£169,000). Forward £58,319 
(£48,471). 


Brazilian Traction. (U.S.$000s).—Gross 
earnings December, 194% $3,748 ($3,356). 
Net earnings (before depreciation and amor- 
tization) $1983 ($1,715). Gross earnings 
1941 $42,770 ($37,738). Net earnings 
$23,034 ($19,136). 


Total revenue year ended September 30, 
1941, £1,154,401 (£1,098,424). Mining and 
other expenses £806,325 (£754,265). Depre- 
ciation £63.018 (£64,446). Profit £169,318 
(£183,095). Dividend 8} per cent (10). 
Taxation £54,996 (£50,018). To reserves 
£300,000, making total Reserves £1,598,30I. 
Canadian Pacific Railway ($o00s).— 
Gross earnings for December $21,204 
($16,336). Net earnings $5,091 ($4,806). 
Aggregate gross earnings in 1941 $221,446 
($170,965). Agg. net earnings $45,958 
($35,639). 10 days’ gross earnings to Jan. 
31st $7,127 ($4,964), agg. gross earnings in 
January $18,660 ($14,685). 
(Continued at foot of column 3, page 204) 
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Overseas Bank Returns 
and Industry News 


Government Returns 


Bank Keturns Commodity 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
Continued from page 203) 


Associated British Picture Corporation.— 
The Corporation has resumed dividends, 
after a lapse of two years, with an interim 
of 74 per cent for the year to March 31st 


The following appear in alternate weeks :— 
Active Security Prices and Yields 
Overseas Weekly Traffic Receipts 
New York Security Prices 


Company Results 
British and American Wholesale Prices 


The following appear once a month, as nearly as possible in the week 


Fp 3228295 35 FFE > 


. 3 next. The payment for 1938-9 was 20 pe 
indicated :— cent, while in the interim equity earmings 
Commodity Prices, extended table London Clearing Banks’ Statement (third have exceeded 11 per cent per annum. 
(first week) week 
ae . . bas : : ; : | r _ Wi Je -ofi 1, 
Selected American Statistics (second Selected British Statistics fourth Thomas __ Tilling.—Net profit, mee 
week) week) £524,496 (£519,194). Final ord. div. 5 Pt 
- “e <ing > "e ange , 
Exchange Rates, extended table (third cent, making 10 per cent unchange : 
week) | year. oh 


(Continued at foot of page 205 
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Finance 
MONTHS’ CHANGES IN DEBT BANK OF ENGLAND 


(£ thousands) 


Net Net RETURNS 


é ; Increases Repayments 
Nat. Sav. Certs. .. 15,600 | Treasury Bills .... 17,798 


3% Def, Bds...... 7,545 | Nat. Sav. Bds..... 26 2 T 
24% Nat. War Bds | “Other 2 ge 369 FEBRUARY 4, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan, 31, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £80,245,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £101,775,000, and 
to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 














! 
issues : , 
. : ™ ‘ations . 1946-48... : 40 | Ways and Means 
including sinkin y fund alloc ition ot 24% Nat War Bds | Ady -... 52,105 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
(8,671,701, the deficit ac« raed since April 1949-51 32,450 | Treasury deposits . 47,000 ‘ 
Tob ic f > ADF against £2,06 f 3% Savings Bd ‘ . 4, 
Ist 1s £2,346, 425,000 against t 091,215,000 Roce 65 - . 38.250 Notes Issued: | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
for the corresponding period a year ago. Tax Reserve Certs. 83200 In Circln. ... 746,411,836 | Other Govt. 
ae In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 767,212,750 
177,085 117,298 partment. 33,829,739 — yo a ae 
a ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING FLOATING DEBT ——— 
SRITTED r w DERI (£ millions) Amt. of Fid. 
b. 4 REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE = . | Issue ....... 780,000,000 
Treasury Ways and Trea- 1Gold Coin & 
Receipts into the Bills Means ~~ | Bullio ( 
Exchequer Advances sury | Total — mm 
(£ thousands) Date ——T Bank | De- | Float- i onnaes 
_ | Est April TJApril 1, Week | Week Ten-| pap | Public of | POY) nebe _ 
Revenur 1941 jo| 1940, 1941, ended ended der Depts. | Eng- Banks 780,241,575 | 780,241,575 
. to to Feb. Jan. land 
Feb. 1, | Jan. 31, 1, 31, 1941 
194] 1942 1941 1942 Feb. 1 | 845-0 Not available » . one > . 
OrpInan’ Oct. 25 | 975-0 1558-9) 241-8| ... | 662-5| 3438-2 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
REVENUI Nov. 1 | 975-0 | Not available j \ £ 
Jan Income Tax 756,000 333,695 510,137 34,082 39,549 » 8 | 975-0 oo” Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 147,897,838 
28 Sur tax 80,000 48,078 49,467; 3,830) 4,550 ” = | pa : ” ” ee nan meas 3,398,801 | Other Secs. : 
1942 Rstate, etc ” | ; | , ” Public Deps.*. 7,349,478 ) » é 
Duties 82,000 64,640 73,501) 1,491) 1,340 » 29 | 975-0 1575-0) 128-9 | 26-2 | 723-0 | 3428-1 a Sot ae” dee 
Stamps 14,000 11,318) 10,893 Dec. 6 | 975-0 Not available Other Deps. : Securities... 29° 388 961 
7 NDE. L! 210,000, 19,402) 17,744) | 550) 520 » 13 | 975-0 » © Bankers..... 127,771,581 vei 
44 RP.T. f\¢ 2,342 203,457) 1,759 4,340 » 20 | 975°0 A | » Other Accts... 58,171,368 29,177,730 
70: Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 539 467 11 70 » 31] 2547-0 186 -3 | 66-0 | 811-5 | 3610-8 _ Not 33,829," 
65.4 {942 | ; Notes... . . $3,829,739 
+ 3000 63 ; wenl aA Sat Jan. 10 | 975-0 Sant ewaibabl 185,942,949 | Gold & Silver 
12-4 Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 530,014 865,666 41,723) 50,369 Jan. 17 |.970-0 Not available | Coin... 338,921 
173° " t} 96%7 z ? r 9 « = et } = ” nureannn . — 
Customs 510.700 253,704 300,447 5,849) 2.944 » 24 960 -0 ’ o > 944.295 ‘ . 
Rucise 266.660 170,555, 274,800 13,464! 21,500 | » 31 | 945-0} 1584-0) 191-0] 9-2] 764-5! 3493-7 one ines 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
Total Custor x a tad ne TREASURY BILLS sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 
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7 pO, (Net Re | , Biter Amount Rate | cent COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
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; Receipts from Offered. ° for |Alotted ° Min. | 
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Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 1024675 1561079 63,772, 80,245 Nov. 7 75-0 | 168-3 | 75:0) 1911-90) 25 Feb. | Jan Jan. | Feb 
; eT 75-0 | 163-5 75-0 | 20 0-20 27 Ss | 28 4 
SELF-BALANCING . . » 21 | 75-0 | 158-2/ 75-0/| 20 0-35| 33 
P.O. & Brdeastg.| 99,346; 74,100) 85,200) 2,850, 3,800 ' — 75-0 | 174-6 75-70 | 20 1:93 | 23 
Yec. § 75-0 | 172-1 75-0 | 20 1-97 23 Yeh 
Total 1885706 1098775 1646279 66,622 84,045 » 12 | 75-0/|155-7| 75-0| 20 2-06| 19 a 2.4\ : 
» 19 | 75-0) 133-2] 75-0] 20 2-14] 40 ee eee ---4 aan ey ee ee 
: oat? | 780 | 146-7) 75-0) 20 2-30) 31 oe Cee | 99-2] 39-61 37-8] 33-8 
New 7 — 2 | | necacneaiiaie. ¢. : 
Issues out of the | | | | j Government debt and 
Money r Jan. 2 75-0 | 157-8 75-0 | 20 1:85! 30 . : | | ane 
{ Exchequer to meet . 9 75-0 | 161-6 70-0 20 2-00! 27 securities® . veel 626-8 777-3 778-1) 778 -2 
payments a Other securities oft em 1-7 1:9; 1-8 
anne) » 16 | 70-0| 143-2| 65-0| 20 1-85| 28 Silver Coin | ga 00 oof 08 
' sti (f th » 23 | 65:0] 142-9) 60-0| 20 1-78] 17 a means Seay 2 es 
52,50 Expenditure | mate, |April 1, April 1,/ Week | Week 30 | 60:0! 144-6! 60-0! 1911-91! 20 a ~maliaibing er 168. OI 3. 1 00 “00 
: 205 1941-42, 1940, 1941, || ended | ended : = me 08. ..........++.|168 00 168 00 168 00} 168 * 
. to to 7 eb co On January 30th applications at £99 15s. ld. per cent. Deposits : | } | 
uding Feb 1,/Jan. 31,) 1, 31, for bills to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, POE a cevees nadie 13-8 15-0 10-2 7:3 
— 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted as Banker? ....... | 110-8 126-1) 145-4) 127-8 
; Gaomany | to about 20 per cent. of the amount applied for, and Others ............ } 51-7) 53-7 57-4) 58-2 
25,585 Exrenpiture | applications at higher prices in full. Applications at Total ....... . 136-3, 194-8, 213-0) 193-3 
84,25 Int, and Man. of| £99 15s. 2d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were Banking Dept. Secs. : } | 
Nat. Debt | 255.000) 217.615 223.303 8.17 iccepted in full, {£60 mllions of Treasury bills are Government ...... 141-2 142-2) 156-9] 147-9 
ed) Payments to N |" F sn . being offered on February 6th. For the week ending Discount, etc. .. , 333 63 8:2 6-8 
Ireland | 9200! 6.844 6.444 February 7th the banks will not be asked for Treasury an we eeeee seeee | 19-5 24-4 27-7) 22-4 
wreig!i Other Cons. Fnd ; deposits. ——s Se 164 0 172-9, 192 7 177-1 
untrie> Serv, | 7,800, 7,018 7,402) 249) 248 NATIONAL SAVINGS SONS ee... ee 
f oC m “Da y oO T / “no on °o oe ° /o 
Nil Total... 272.000! 231.477 237.149 8.424 248 CERT IFICAT ES AND 3 Vo AND 24% Proportion tater 17-1, 20 4) 17 9) 17 6 
Nal Supply Servi es. |4434957 2875948 3661683 75,022 101527 BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS ' ' | 
, aint (£ thousands) cm : 
f Soe oes ee i : ; rovernment debt is £11,015,100; capita} 
id.) Total Ord. Exp./4706957/3107425 3898832 83,446 101775 Week 3% 3% «C&S ah % £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £730 millions 
, Ret Mitiuciecl ania N.S.C. Defence Savings senie to £780 millions on December 3, 1941. 
"tl P.O & Brdcastg.| 99,346] 74,100 85,200) 2,850) 3,800 Bonds | Bonds 1949-51 
ee | ou... haasslneasns sous oe esse | PE Bo) SOR] ER] Sa GOLD AND SILVER 
an. 6.........| 4,097 | 2,128] 4,613§) 3,274 tg : . 
may. _After increasing Exchequer balances by , oo Re ke 4,090 | 2,250 | 7853 7,220 The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
whic £15,533 to £3,101,131, the other « yperatic ns = | Spee 3,757 | 1,777 | 11,835§ 7,742 emained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week 
for the week (no longer shown separately) nit, 7 veveees| 4,021 2,070 pr eee In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
NTS rased the gross Nationai Debt by aT — hile eaiheornaeterenar base Sete os Soles 
. {22,427,650 to about £13,703 millions. Totals to date... .| 441,752*| 387,858 485,395t§'2119503|| Date Cash Two Months 
Con- | * 114 weeks. + 57 weeks. t 17 weeks. d. d 
out- NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) | § Including series ‘‘ A’’ £202,081,078 to date. Jammety FD ..ccisces ene 234 234% 
Mort PO. & Telegraph on0 tel a ‘Series «ar — = date. a ae arr 233 23% 
S nteres ree loans receivec Vv ne reasury up to tel “ e ‘ 
Defence Loans Act 466 Feb 2nd amounted to a total value of (43-726 209, | February 2..... Tne ee 254 25 ts 
| Up to Dec, 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to ” See e ee ee eeeeeee 23% 23 f 
e 666 the amount of £55,322,000 has beer repaid. aa © tacacteetenuaee : 234 23% 
MONEY MARKET Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% 
changed between Jan. 3lst and Feb. 6th. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14% 
afwhange Rates —The following rates fixed by the Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-f. India. Rupee (184. Day-to-day money, $-14%; Feb.2 & 3, 18%. Short 
- ist of England remained unchanged between Jan. per rupee) 17-18%. Singapore. 27% -28A, 4. _—_ -s i a Cape _ _ See 
ot 7 and = 6th. (Figures in brackets are par of Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $ a accratiaaatie as —— a%. 
ends, ichange. 23-3§d. 
terim ‘guint States. $ (4-863) 4-02-03} ; mail transfers Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile. NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
) 31st fn Ag — "863) 4 “45475 7 bw 4 Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
or . . Francs (25 -22$) 17-30-40. c é is in L . : ’ | - oa | 
O per tareden, Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. ( heauiiten, oo »f exchange is wee in London New York | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
nings 1.45) 16 -95$-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95§-17 +15 Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have on 29 30 | 31} 2 g*i 4 
n. on East and West Indies. Florin (12:11) 7 58-62 : remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent | | | 
9-00 Tasers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents 
1941, | sang’ 2- Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers © PmPar. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par, Duteh East Indies, = Yondon id 4039 | 4033 | 4038 | 4039 | 403% | 4033 ‘ 
on ‘12-044. $ cents pm.-par. Montreal . . .| 88 -125/88 -250|88 -250)88 -625)88 -625 88 625 
. yment at Bank of England for . e following rates re : : : 
d for Glaring Offices —Spain. Peseta (25 "22h 40 an Oma mained unchanged between Jan. 31st and Feb. 6th :— _ — oe |23 ais =r. “Ts STs br a tee 
Pw 46 55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). ss oe a 
Maly, 71-25 lire. Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days, 14% ; 3 months, * Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. Jan. | Feb. Jan. 
a a 1, 31, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
Working days :— 6 6 27 26 
Birmingham 2,132 2,516 11,879 13,670 
Bradiord 2,608 2,955 | 10,369 , 10,274 
Bristol. 2,020 2,391 8,352 | 9,795 
Hull 835 1,004 3,393 4,112 
Leeds 1,463 1,818 5,960 6,338 
Leicester 855 841 4,357 | 4,277 
Liverpool . 6,796 4,417 | 25,828 | 20,538 
Manchester . 2,514 13,330 55,924 57,608 
Newcastle 1,657 2,032 7,191 | 7,505 
Nottingham 669 483 | 2,550 2,452 
Shetheld 466 711 2,544 | 5,303t 
Southamptor 99 200 428 566 


12 Towns 


52,114 | 32,698 | 138,775 | 142,438 
Dublin* 5.755 6.425 | 27.420! 30.708 
* Jan. 25, 1941, amd Jan. 24, 1942 


¢ For weeks ending Jan. 10th, 17th and 24th, 
aggregate clearing understated by £657,907 


QVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


1942 


Nov. | Sept Oct Oct 
2, 2i, 4 ' ll 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


Gold and gold exchange 
Foreign exchange 
Commercial bills 


52,039) 33,715) 33,716) 33,797 
1,155! 18,422) 18,734) 18,599 
20,595) 24,943) 24,995) 25,113 


Treasury bills issued agst. } 
losses on credits 4,409) 4,080! 4.081! 4.081 
Advances on secs. 5,771) 6,158) 6,147) 6,195 
State debt 3,566) 3,548) 3,548) 3,548 
Secs. and Participati 2,585) 4,554) 4,554| 4.554 
} } 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation 
Other sight liabilities 
Long-term liabilities 


63,532) 89,691) 90,176] 90,772 

14,291) 28,281) 28,419) 28, 16€ 

2,980} 1,897) 1,957] 1,940 
| | | 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 


Resources 


Gold certifs. on hand and 


due trom Treasury. 


rotal reserves 
Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. se 


Total bills and secs. . 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 


notes in circn 


F.R 


Excess mr. bank res 


Mr. bank res. dep. 
Govt. deposits 
Total deposits 
Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio 
BANKS AND 
RESOURCES 


Mone 


tary gold stock. 


Jan. 
30, 
1941 


19,897 
; 20,279 

373 
2,184 


2,195 
23,317 


5,846 
6,800 
14,347 
258 
16,405 
23,317 


. {91 +1 


TREASURY 


Treasury & bank currency 


LIABILITIES 
ilation 


Money in cir 


Treasury cash and dep. 


22,11 


3.097 


8,548 
2,458 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
15, 22, 29, 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 
20,488, 20,523) 20,522 
20,840) 20,890) 20,906 
338 353) 371 
2,254) 2,250) 2,243 
2,268; 2,263) 2,256 
| 24,440) 24,400) 24,275 
8,171) 8,199! 8,230 
3,560} 3,580) 3,480 
2,992; 13,145' 13,075 
419 284 302 
14,805 14,816) 14,756 
24,440) 24,400) 24,275 
90-7 90-7 90-9 
22,740) 22,750 22,744 
3,252) 3,25 3,256 
11,062, 11,077) 11,097 
2,643 2,488) 2,498 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


ASSETS 
rold and stg. exch 
Advan State 
Investments 


1 
(st 


es t 


LIABILITIES 


Bank Notes 
Demand liabs. 
Banks and others 
Reserve t 


» sight lial 


. 28-3 


Nov Nov Dex 

17, 24 & 

1941 1941 | 1941 
14-25 13°85 13-8€ 
22-93 22-59] 23 -0€ 
3-84 3°84 3-84 
2-28 22-29) 23-02 
& -49 8-04 9-36 
9-27 9-04 7-36 


35 -1%|34°5 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 


Million pen 


£0 


Sept. | Sept. | Oct 

ASSETS 7, 23 30 7, 

Metal Reserve 1940 | 194] | 1941 | 194] 
Gold coin and bullion 124-1; 124-1; 100-2) 100-1 
Foreign exchange 41-5) 18-9) 16-3) 17-2 
Inl. bills, wts., and se | 780-1) 963 -6| 1016 -7/1000 -9 
Advances to Treasury | 503-1] 802-3) 802-3! 801-3 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation j1320 -6|18 8/1908 5/1883 -3 
Sight liabilities 1 178-5) 383-2) 337-5) 356-4 





' 
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CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEy 
Million Turkish pounds 


| 


Oct. | Oct. 





Oct, 
|} 19, | 4 | lL ‘a 
ASSETS | 1940 | 194] 194] 194) 
Gold. . seseeeeeel 108-3 116-6 115 -4) 134 
Clearing and other exch. . 22°2) 47:2 49-5 414 
Treasury bonds peeves 39-4; 137-0 137-9) 1374 
Commercial bills 263-3) 279-8) 275-9 282 
Securities es oe 95°35; 53:7) 53-6) 534 
Advances : 42°8) 173-3 173-3 11353 
| 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation 373-4 498-0 503-0 vr 
Deposits 154-2) 152-3) 150-4 ae 
Clearing ther exch. 


31-0; 27-8 27-2 284 
| 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A's 


Nov Nov 


Vv. Nov. | Nov, 
25, | 10 17, | 24, 

ASSETS | 1940 | 1941 | 194] 194] 
Gold and English ster 16-71) 18-96 19-96) 19.9 
Other coin, bullion, et | 6:07) 6°47, 5-78 6% 
Call money, London | 55-12) 32-81) 33-78 32-85 
Secrts. and Treas. bill | 92-53) 67-12) 66-12) 66-93 
Discounts and advar | 29-75] 20-10} 21-44] 20.95 

LIABILITIE | 

Notes issued 61-62] 74-36] 74 -86}.75-% 
Deposits, et j118 vs}il4 oe O4}116 45 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Ja ) Jan. ; Jan Jan. ; Jan, 

mm im | @& 16, 23, 

ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

Gold coin & bullior 444 444 444 444, 444 
Rupee coir 508 338 325 321; 322 
Balances abre 584 516 453) 432) 425 
Sterling securities 1,555! 2,376) 2,406) 2,456) 2,456 
Ind. Govt. ruy 49€ 415 415 415) 415 
Investments 72 92 119 102 18 

LIABILITIES | } 
Notes in circ.: India| 2,289) 3,211) 3,276) 3,295) 3,306 
Burma 148 214 216 221; 221 
Deposit Govts 230 238 169 130) 149 
Banks 446 340 358 372 

Reserve ratio 69 -1%, 79 -0%,'79 -4% 79 8% |79 8% 


ene 

















BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Jan. 27, Feb. 3 


= oy jan. 21 Jan. 27, Feb.3 
942 942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES —continued { NEO 
GRAIN, etc. COTTON — continued MISCELLANEOUS 
Wheat s. d s. d Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 vards d CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J 35 7 35 6 18 16, 10 lt l 4 l 4 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢ 15 8 15 7 . 39 in. ditto, 37 re d s. d. 
— vt a hi z 16 15, 8} It 14 4 14 4 6-ton loads and wards perton 49 6 49 6 
Straights d/d London Bs 3s 333 FLAX (per tor f 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt 37 3 39 ll ivonian Z ‘ CHEMICALS 
+ Livonian Zk \ Acid, Oxalic, net per tor 60/0,0 60/0/0 
Oats (e) : 1411 1411 Pernau HD Not peer : , d 
maize, a Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b is 9 13 ? HEMP (per Manill . . = 7 
‘ 1 per inilla lartaric, English, less 5 Ib es | 3 3 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib “ee” x 30/0/¢ Ammonia, Sulphate perton 9110 9/11/0 
English long sides 2S Oe a. JUTE (per ton) Nitrate of Soda per ton 13/10/0  15/10/0 
7 . 4 , ; Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dunder 36/10/0 Potash, Sulphate per ton ‘ eee 
Imported hinds cen - 5 4 , F d Soda Bi ost ; oe ton 11/00 11/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—I > : Common 8 Ib. cops (per +11 411 - rystal ake 50/0  5/0/0 
= - 104/40 Hessians, per yd 6°38 O06 on Lryete 7 §/5/0 5/5/0 
Imported 4 4 4 4 " . 3 
Pork, English per 8 Ib 8 0 g 0 8/4 Hessians, per yd 14-94 0 4-94 COPRA ((™ S.D. Straits 
BACON Wil 4 126 ( 126 ~~ Calcutta Hessian Ie c.if 13/10/0 13/10/0 
per cwt uts itside 12 ) 2 )0 yds 46 & 47 8 
HAMS—{(per cwt.)—Green .. 132 132 74/40 34 HIDES (per Ib.) “s ‘© 
OTHER FOODS SISAL (per ton)—Afr Ja Wee sem. 68 OT 
. (ueensian ! 
BUTTER (per cwt All Grades, Mar.—No. 1 0 YU wv Cape, J'burg Ord 0 64 0 6) 
First hand 142 ¢ 142 WOOL (per |! d Dry Capes, 18/20 lI 0 84 0 & 
CHEESE (per cwt Lincol 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hide 
Home Produced 99 2 99 2 Selected black ¢ 14 14 a + haif f 0 6 © 
Imported 99 2 99 2 Australia 70's 37 37, went Reavy O& and Rett \ 0 % 0 8 
COCOA (per cwt Cape scrd w wh 399 39} : 
Accra, g.f. 4: 45 N.Z. scrd. 56 24 24 | LEATHER (per Ib _s oe 
eorvat (a 81 0 81 ~— - 4: 4 Sole Bends, 8 14 Ib { 4 3 4 3 
per cwt 60% S warp _ > > 
Santos, supr. c. & f. Nom No 56's super carded 39 39 Shoulders 4 : : : ; 
: ; f190 0 190 | 48's average carded 31 31 > 0 7 
osta Ric: edium to good , ; 0 Y 
sg te agree (200 0 200 | 44's prepared 298 298 Insole Bellies { {7 12 
EGGS (per 120)—I nglish ; 20 0 20 0 2 0 20 
LARD (per cwt }—Imported 64 0O 64 O MINERALS Dressing Hides 4 2 6 26 
POTATOES (per cwt COAL (per ton 1 ° EUM PRODUCTS 1s * 
: crys 5 : 7 a f 31 7 31 7 PETROL pe 
=e, now 1 B 3 8 Welsh, best Admiralty 1 32 4 32 4 Motor Spirit, England & Wales 19 1 9 
SUGAR (per cwt Durham, best g f.o.b. Tyne 27 10} 27 104 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil 0 1lt ou 
Centrifucals. wwe shipm irhamM, DESt gas, 1.0.0. yu 28 1 4 28 ] h : \ pori ng Oil ] 0 1 
c.i.f. ULK./( IRON AND STEEL (per tor 6) Automotive gas oil, in 1 6 
REFINED Lonvon Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 ex road tank waggons 1 64 
Granulated, 2 cwt Z 49 1 49 1 Bars, Middlesbrqugh 312 ¢ 312 € Fuel oil, in bulk, England id 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic ed ate L rails, heavy ; ” 290 . Wales ; 0 8 0 8 
consumption 21 7 21 i linplates (home, i.c. 14 2 2 4 29 ; urna ( 9} 6 9% 
West India Crystallised 23. = / NON-FERROUS METALS (per Diesel 6296 «429 6 
: vv 4 90 Copper (« Electrolyti 62/0/0 62/0/( foer ton A mericat sy 0 
TOBACCO (per Ib ) Tin- Standard cash 27 275/0/( Se : \ ; : . d. 
: n. ste 1d and 5 0 8 : Three months ; vo P 
Indian, stemmed and ur 4 4 eee e Soft, forelen. cash 98 ) 25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet 1 1 oz 
>} laciar <temmed ( ) ) Craltas ; 2 not > f . rs R50 ( ~ 
R soutien, temmed a i pelter d)—G.0O.B., spot 25/15/0 25 15 ) SHELLAC (per ton)—TN f l » 18 
stemmed ; 2 2 luminium, ingots and bars 110/0/0 110/0/0 w ' I . Poem 0 25/0/0 
n . (per yn nak Lov 
TEXTILES Nickel, home delivery ise 0 0 198 0 0 ee nee one 
per It 0 : “re 
COTTON (per I be A. dd. hail ; 99 1200/0 120/0/0 VEGETA I a 9 41/10/0 
Raw, Mid-American 9°2 9 +2 Linseed, raw : 5/0 
( G.] 12 -( 12 -{ W , En per 2/10/0 2/10/0 oes : 14650 46/5 
, Giza, F.G.F. 12 12 ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ Rape, crude t 31/2/6 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 16-8 16 -85 Pl t per 9/0/0 3/0/0 Cotton-seed, crud . 28/2/6 
40’s Weft 18-16 18 -16 oO ] ner 76 It 48/0/0 48/0/0 Coconut, crude 25 206 
; 60” ; Egvptian) 5 25 -75 . sacs px 19's 48/150 48/15/0 al ; 20150 20/15/0 
a ws ae ovene . 25 *7! > rt ha rote x - sai . ener 10.0 7/10/0 
1 ,» 22 in. ers, > yards, . j s. ¢ . a | akes inseed, 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50's 289 28 9 GOLD (per fine our 168 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed 18150 18/16/3 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards SILVER (per ounce La Plata (new) on 13m anise 
19 x 19, 32's & 40's 41 ( 41 0 Cash ‘ 1 114 1 ll} Calcutta ed ’ : 
a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited ls. 6d. on returt Higher Pool prices in som ne Price is at buyer’s premises. 


(a) Includi 


ig import d 


ity 





and deliv 


ry charges. 


Average fc 


wx weeks ended Nov. 29 and Dec. 6 
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COMMODITY AND 


Cotton.—The market for cotton yarn and 
doth has been rather quieter. _ Spinners 
and manufacturers have no difficulty | in 
gelling and disposing of the present limited 
production, but buyers have displayed 
rather less enterprise and trade has been 
adversely affected by various uncertainties 
which exist. On the export side there is 
some apprehension about the effect of pre- 
gent inaccessibility of many markets in the 
Far East. It is being suggested that the 
Far Eastern quotas should be transferred 
to markets which are accessible, but no 
oficial announcement has yet been made. 
In the circumstances, to a large extent, 
operations have been confined to Central 


and South America, Canada and South 
Africa, with occasional small lots for 
Egypt and West Africa. Demand _ for 


has been per- 


the Ministry of Supply 
i fabrics. A 


sistent in a variety of . 
few more sales have been reported in 
utility cloths for the home trade. Spinners 
of yarn have continued to ration supplies. 
Most of the orders booked have been to 
meet the requirements of Government 
work. The Control of the Cotton Indus- 
try (No. 28) Order, which came into opera- 
tion on February sth, amends the provi- 
sions in regard to the method of arriving at 
the raw cotton basis for American-type yarn 
prices, but present prices remain in effect 
unchanged. 


Tea Dealings.—The Minister of Food 
has made an Order, which is to be pub- 
lished shortly, under which no wholesaler 
or retailer will be permitted, except as 
otherwise provided in the Order, either to 
supply or obtain tea without a duly author- 
ised permit. This Order, the Tea (Re- 
striction on Dealings) Order, will come into 
force on February 9th. Its general effect 
will be to tighten up the system of tea 
allocation. 


Imports With Enemy Content.—The 
Board of Trade has made the Import (Cer- 
tificates of Origin and Interest) Order, 
which reduces the percentage of enemy 
content allowed in the goods covered by 
certificates of origin and interest from 25 
to§ per cent. These certificates, signed by 
a British consular officer, state that of the 
cost of the goods described, not more than 
the perm‘tted percentage was derived from 
materials grown or produced or from work 
done within enemy territory, and _ that 
n0 person who is an enemy has any in- 
terest in the goods described. The new 
Order comes into operation on April rst, 
and affects imports of many kinds from 
Liberia, Liechtenstein, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 


Raw Wool Prices.—The present issue 
prices for wool and tops for the home 
cvilian trade are to remain unchanged 
until June 30th. The Wool Control has 
made no announcement on future prices 
for the export trade. These are fixed until 
April 15th for yarn for export and until 
une 15th in the fabric export trade. 


Poultry Foods Rationing.—In view of 
the limited supply of maize available for 
feeding purposes, maize and maize products 
and compound chick rearing foods are now 
obtainable only against chick food coupons 
ot buying permits. Flaked maize already 
manufactured and imported maize meal 
may continue to be suppl'ed against ordinary 
cereal coupons. Not more than 40 per 
cent of the value of chick food coupons 
may be taken in maize, either as maize 
grits or in the form of maize products 
Mcluded in compounds. 


— Knitting Yarn.—The Board of 
hice announce that the period during 
ich hand knitting yarns measuring less 
an 100 yards per ounce may be sold at 
tended eouPon has been indefinitely ex- 
April € period was due to end on 
Pru 30th. ‘Lhe temporary rating of 8 


THE ECONOMIST 


ounces per coupon for yarn containing 16 
per cent or less of wool and for yarn sold 
retail at less than 4}d. per ounce, applies 
only until February 28th, as originally 
announced. 


Use of Gold.—The Board of Trade have 
made an Order (The Limitation of Supplies 
(Miscellaneous) (No. 14) Order, 1942) which 
revises the conditions in which manu- 
facturers may supply controlled goods con- 
taining gold. Since January Ist registered 
persons have not been allowed to supply 
controlled goods of class 15 (jewellery, and 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares) of their 
own manufacture if the metal content of 
these goods includes 374 per cent, or more, 
by weight of gold. The prohibition will in 
future apply to goods consisting of or con- 
taining any gold finer than 9 carat, and it 
will extend not only to class 15 but also to 
class 14 (fancy goods, including cigarette 
cases, cigarette holders, fountain pens, etc.). 
The prohibition also extends to goods of 
these classes manufactured by unregis- 
tered persons. In future therefore manu- 
facturers may use 9 carat gold, but no finer, 
in the making of these goods. The new 
Order also corrects two small errors in the 
Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) 
(No. 13) Order in the list of goods excepted 
from control in class 12. The first item of 
this list will now read: “ Cinematograph 
film of standard width of 1j ins. in lengths 
exceeding 100 feet.” 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week From 

can Ended Apr. 1 to 

00 q r Jan Ja Jan. Jan 

17 24, 25, 24 
1942 1942 1941 1942 
Argenti 4 54 6,705 1,427 
Atlantic America ) } 34 2,815 1,541 

Source The Corn Trade News 


INDUSTRY 






















NEWS 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| Week From 
, Ended Aug. 1 to 
rom 
(‘000 quarters Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
17, 24, 25, 24, 
1942 1942 1941 1942 
| | i 
N. America | 534 | 601 9,553 | 12,651 
Argentina, Uruguay..}| 202 | 268 | 4,829 4,362 
} | 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


‘* THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 = 100) 

Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
29, 30, 2 | & 4, 
1942 , 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 


116.5 | 116.6 , 116.6 | 116.5 | 116.5" 
171.0 | 171.0! 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 
141.2 141.2 141.2 | 141.2 | 141.2 


Mar. | Aug. | Feb. Jan. | Jan. 
31, 31, ‘ | £2 oe 
1937*' 1939 | 1941 ' 1942 ' 1942 
147.9 92.2! 105.4 115.7 116.6 
207.3 ' 122.9 167.1 171.0 171.0 
175.1 106.4 132.7 140.7 141.2 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


Crops ee 
Raw materials... 


Complete index .... 


( rops e 
Raw materials 


Complete Index ... 


NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 


_ . ae 








Prosecu Number |Percentage 

tions Successful | Successful 
Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940] 10,598 | 10,043 94-8 
January, 194] 2,073 1,979 95-4 
February .. .-. 1,160 1,104 95-1 
March 2,141 | 1,994 93-1 
A pril 2,800 2,199 95 6 
May 2,537 2,410 94-9 
June 2,762 2,627 95-1 
Jul 2,846 } 2,679 94-1 
August 2,524 2,536 92 °5 
September ,, 2,501 | 2,280 |; 91-2 
October ‘ 3130 | 2,887 |} 92 -2 
November ,, 2,400 2,228 92 -8 
December 2,955 2,752 93-1 
Total 1941.. 29,329 | 27,475 | 93-7 
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Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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| 
oe 
| 
| Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1941 
LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital os os me 15,810,252 
Reserve Fund ; a as 10,000,000 
\j} Current, Deposit, and other Accounts 582,302,616 | 
Acceptances ae = are ana re 264,852 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations 21,346,169 
ASSETS 
Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England 65,143,046 | 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks 
in the British Isles res al 26,919,639 
Money at Call and Short Notice 21,025,415 | 
Balances with Banks abroad 5,154,759 
Bills Discounted sa 31,419,243 | 
Treasury Deposit Receipts - wei 140,500,000 
Investments at or under Market Value ... 163,071,279 


Other Assets and Accounts 


Loans and Advances 
Bank Premises ha : 


| 

| 

Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary Companies :— 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. ots 

| 


Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
Indian Premises Company Ltd. sai = 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &c.... 


3,125,026 
600,000 
54,502 
128,539,433 
15,544,176 
7,016,350 
21,611,021 



































the Preference Stockholders’ Committee on 
Feb. 3rd, it was decided to recommend to 
its members and all preference stockholders 
the scheme of arrangement to be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders on Feb. 19th. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W “ 








THE ECONOMIST 


Exes. £32,365 (£32,952), note interest 
£50,000 (same), net profit £314,578 
(£281,583), written off shareholdings 
£30,000 (nil). Div. 30 per cent. (25), carry 
forward £159,376 (£174,798). 
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COMPANY RESULTS (January 22 to February 4, 1942) 


Y | Net | Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
: fear fotal |Deprecia- Profit for 
Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pre Ord To Fre in , 5 
| entanaet —_ | Div l iv. | Rate nna ( ire Vv Pans } ~ Ord, 
. . ae ys rofit | Profit Div, 
/ | f f é £ / , A / é j j { 
Coal, tron and Steel . L | % 
Steel Developments .......... Dec. 3] 4,513 4.263 425 ie 9 5} ‘ ; 
jeaanatel, (and, &c. 5 9 4,11 4 94 4,469 4169 5 
Brown (Charles) Holdings. . . . . Dec. 31} 29,631 22,539 | 23,413 16,500 6,090} 4 51 28,634! 23,366 
Davenports (C. B.) &c. Holdings.... | Oct. 31 51,918 43,231 | 115,527 5,000 25,000 | 10 8,062 ,169 59,447 48°234 : 
Law Debenture Corporation. . . | June 30 | 69,667 26,215 26,215 5,000 | (a)25,018 14 | Dr.3,803 ‘ 75,237 32,188 , 
London Property Investment Dec. 31 30,366 10,612 10,612 ie 9,442 |6 & 5 1,170 | 32,930 13710 | 64s 
Scottish American Investment Dec. 31 287,207 112.772 209,881 40.077 60.740 110 & 7 20'000 8 045 299240 { 133 6a nee 
Tobacco Securities Trust....... Oct. 31 432.216 432.216 594.471 427.833 | (b) 4.383 498.910 498 910 &] 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. ’ , (b) 
Carlton Hotel swetebee Aug. 3] 15,520 |Dr. 3,640 3,559 3,640 15.453 , om 
Motor, Aviation, &c. a | 4 34 1,455 | Ni 
ssociated Motor Cycles....... Aug. G { 2 52 | 342 714.7% . 
Associated — * Aug. 31 91,188 1,395 10,894 | 24,123 ; 10,552 10 342 74.730 12,789 | 4 
Bandar Sumatra ...... June 30 15,525 | 878, 9,031 | 10,709 3,000 6,031 5,490 
Bantardawa ...-. - June 30 9,332 es 2,396 3,065 a 2,396 10 299 sis . a 
Java Produce. . chmae Mar. 31 36,929 1,500 | 9,838 14,643 ses 9,838 18,470 8,668 2 
Rubber Estates of Malaya Sept. 30 74,330 2,452 | 17,086 19,686 ss 4,000} 2 | 13,000 | 4 86 | 55,524 21,083 é 
Bs ssen> 0 lake Sept. 30 20,648 1,166 | 2,903 3,564 976 1,927 16,279 "3,202 
Shipping | | , , 5 
Alexander Shipping Co. . .. Mar. 31 60,161 * | 44,261 87,988 7,200 37,500 | 12} 439 103,091 38,772 | 10(¢) 
Orient Steam Navigation. ; June 30 599,301 | 300,000 249,302 315,248 82,260 52,044 5t | 100,000 14,998 580,285 180,284 sf 
Shops and Stores | ; 5 
Finlay & Co. .......-- ‘ Sept. 30 59,682 21,182 41,237 1,250 17,500 10 5,000 2,568 59,733 24,733 | 10 
Stead & Simpson....... Dec. 31 47,904 23,404 | 105,591 12,000 | 20,000 | 10 ,598 63,622 23,122 | 10 
Textiles , 0 
Bennett (James) & Co. (Warrington) | Dec. 19 48,716 1,588 10,363 11,000 8,000 10 2,500 137 |} 62.438 14.440 0 
Huddersfield Fine Worsteds. . Dec. 31 39,555 ‘ 6,435 20,560 8,438 | 7h ; 2,003 30,856 9,748 7} 
Wilson, Smith & Sutcliffe ..... . | Sept. 30 16,040 | | 14,400 16,520 ; : 14,400 14,242 14,242 | Nil 
Tramway and Omnibus. { | ,242 | Ni 
Tilling & British Automobile...... Dec. 31 694,963 581,974 740,321 || 20,000 520,000 | 64+¢} 50,000 | 8,026 || 628,198 567,837 # 
United Service Transport. . Sept. 30 22,917 9,366 9,770 10,065 || 9,455 | 509 |13-614) __... 194 16,661 9,754 13-614 N¢ 
Trusts | \ , 6 
Bay Hall Trust .... Dec. 31 111,017 | 70,514 141,842 ns 65,897 | 64 4,617 109,161 | 75,144) §& 
Caribonum Trust. ... | Jan. 31 47,469 | 46,747 47,881 8,405 | 38,500; 11 158 |} 55,19] 54,487 | ll. 
Debenture Corporation. - . Dec. 31 218,915 81,984 | 151,658 || 25,432 | 50,865 | 10 | + 5,687 233,055 100/591 | 0 
English & New York Trust Dec. 3] 73,616 20,758 58,329 |! 11,906 | 7,144 44 , 1,708 | 73,997 23,329! 4 
Lancashire & London Investment Dec. 31 1,519 538 188] oa 517| 3°! | 2] 1389 pon ; 
London Stockholders Investment Dec. 31 37,948 | 19,237 29,758 9,900 6,750 | 23 2,006 587 $6,210 17,342 7 
Second Scottish United Investors | Dec. 15 | 62,164 15,342 52,398 11,625 2,325; li ; 1,392 63,562 18,589 hj 
Venture Trust .....-.-...... | Dec. 31 17,796 11,062 3,286 ; { 5,403 | 5 5,659 11,994 |Dr. 2,636 | Nil 
Waterworks | | } 
Chester Waterworks. ... Dec. 31 65,443 13,069 23,754 5,842 | 6,634) 6 593 61,965 12,517 6 
Cleveland Water Co. ... Dec. 31* 9,765 4,576 14,674 3,400 |10 & 7 1,176 9,487 4.967 |10 &7 
Whitby Waterworks. .. Dec. 31 10,492 | 2,225 4,641 726 878 |7} & 5} 621 9,938 2,905 110 & 7 
Other Companies | 
Alders (Tamworth)... . , ) Oct 31 60,211 | 5,845 11,498 16,056 2,858 | 12,500 25 | : | 5,860 48,978 23,631 25 
Bell & Nicolson....... Dec. 31 35,341} 3,206, 30,715 65,876 1,400; 21,000; 14 10,000 1,685 41,032 | 35,878) 14 AN 
Berry Hill Brickworks. . Dec. 31 | 15,445 v7 | 5,173 7,371 | 3,250 | 2,000 5 77 14,556 6,216 
Bignells Limited : Nov. 29 37,682 | 6,085 | 4,708 11,597 2,419 2,250 ¢ ! 39 44,552 6,183 6 
British-American Tobacco Co Sept. 30 | 4,087,565 | ‘ 4,087,565 _ 6,387,830 585,000 | 3,464,674 {14-58} ae 37,891 | 4,865,442 | 4,865,442 17-9 
British & Colonial Furniture June 30 151,096 | Dr. 20,266 2.247 ||(c) 45,000 is i Dr 65,000 266 159,798 | 23,061 | Nil 
Brooke Tool Manufacturing Sept. 30 39,081 | 28,566 | 50,746 a ' 25,000 | 25 } 3,566 39,981 36,863 25 
Cavendish Furniture Co. June 30 73,277 2,083 3,869 E : 2,083 95,461 21,118 | Nil 
Crossley (John) & Sons Nov. 29{ 98,151]... 48,150 59,554 29,699 17,819 | 5 + 632 149,850 19,849 I 
Dixor Limited . Dec. 31 | 25,689 276 1,203 9,690 666 | 2,688 | 10 2,151 48,576 12,228 | 30 
Gilbert (D. M.) & Co. Sept. 30 7,878 | Dr 291 1,377 reat : : 291] 17.929 3.866 5 
Lotus Limited ..... Dec. 31 221,810 | 49,902 63,283 12,250 34,018 | 10 4,095 461 149,054 65,311 9 TE 
Lunt (Richard) & Co. Dec. 31 | 26,228 | 24,228 | 45,793 800 20.100 15 } 4.000 | 672 28.818 | 26,568 15 
Pharaoh Gane & Co. Dec. 31 40,247 | 13,043 | 31,232 11,063 | 2,975 10 995 52,181 13,498 10 
Pratt (J. Alfred) & Co Oct. 31) 36,226 : 19,598 35,882 7,500 | 7,200 | 2 ie 4,898 9.967 | 7311.| Nil 
Radcliffe’s Edible Products Sept. 30 | 11,282 396 3,69¢ 4,396 3,150 781 25 235 14,096 6,835 60 
Timpson (William) .... Dec. 31 | 197,895 77,232 87,939 13,156 37,500 15 25,000 1596 202,002 | 101,002 15 
Westinghouse Brake & Signal Sept. 30 143,939 131,629 224,013 : 57,740 10 75,000 111) 162,573 154,781 10 — 
Weber (L. & J.) & Phillips Dec. 31 25,800 19,043 31,266 16,740 9 } 2,303 17,718 16,017) 8 
Totals (£000's): No. of Cos 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 21, 1942 60 | 11,713 | 1,273 | 4,788 7,716 || 660 3,094 944 91 11,403 4,754 
Jan 22to Feb 4, 1942 53 8,749 | 334 | 6,485 10,068 992 >, 150 | 54 Ng 9,593 7.509 
Total Jan. ] to Feb. 4, 1942 113 P0462 1,607 | 11.273 17,784 1,652 | 8 244 1.198 | 180 20.996 19,963 
| 
* For half year. + Free of Income Tax (a) Includes £4,018 paid on Founders’ Shares (6) 16% on Ord. Capital and 4-5714% on Deferred Capit 
(@ 18 months. (d) Also 2} Cash Capital Bonus (tax free) out of Realised Capital Profits 


the 


Jar Fel an Fel _ Feb uns 
1942 1942 42 194 1942 1942 dec 
Cents Cents Cents ‘ t Cent Cents fer 
GRAINS (per bushe) METALS (per Ib.) —cont MISCELLANEOUS (per |! con 
Wheat, Chicago, May 132i 129] Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 25 . Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, pe ; the 
- Winnipeg, May 8 80} MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.) barrel 117 1] 
Maize, Chicago, May 90} 7% Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Mar & 5 8-44 Rubber, N.Y. smkd. sheet spot 24 Cal 
Oats, Chicago, May 34 8 } Coffee, N.Y., cash Ee », Feb.-Mar 24 th 
Rye, Chicago, May 91} 85} Rio, No. 7 aE dz Sugar N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg e 
Barley, Winnipeg, May 644 64) Santos, No. 4 13% 13} spot 5741 of 1 
METALS (per Ib.) Cotton, N.Y., Am mid pot 20 -9¢ 19-74 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.! 
Copper, Connecticut 12-0 12 -00 . Am, mid., Feb 19 -33 18-13 Cuba, Mar . Y vise 
lin, N.Y., Straits, spot 2 -00 2 -00 Cotton Oil, N.Y. M 13 -98 13-95 Moody Index of iple co a . 
Lead, N.Y., spot & 6 -50 Lard, Chicago, Mar 12-324 12-223 modities, Dec. 31, 193] — 100 7-3 229°3 der 
, Nominal iding suspended , the 
tior 
Shorter Comments Cons. African Selection Trust.—Total Bradford Permanent Building Society.— (ap 
revenue year ended June 30th £381,510 Report for 1941 shows deposits {1,043,420 of 
Continued from page 204) £439,339), exes. £30,153 (£21,328), taxa- (£1,090,411), néw advances £46,140 
United River Plate Telephone.—Gross tion £157,500 (£131,558). Available for (£90,503). Total borrowing outstanding pro 
earnings for nine months ended Sept. 30th divs. £173,103 (£266,326), pref. div. £9,062 £4,351,485 (£4,589,185). Investments ane tric 
£3,181,089 (3,089,024), met earnings (49,536), ord. div. £151,234 (£150,812), cash £402,222 (£244,129), total = W 
£1,582,984 (£1,619,563). Depn. £709,005 equal to 10 per cent (same). Reserve nil £4,785,000  (£4,864,938). Net _ proiit c 
(£683,101), deb. int. £281,281 (£273,720), (£100,000), carry fwd. £59,806 (£46,999) £104,338 (£1 31,912), ifter taxation, ¢tt., He: 
i} ; ; " . , ae £72,551 (447,738). 
net income £533,006 (£613,930). Rand Selection Corp.—Total revenue ; ; for. 
Fine Cotton Spinners.—At a meeting of year ended Sept. 30th £396,943 (£364,535) Shawinigan Water and Power (Can. —_ ! 
st leve 


—Gross revenue 1941 reached highe 
of $20,064 ($17,065). Depreciation $2,400 


($2,000). Income and profits taxes $2,116 to 
($1,340). Net profit $2,320 ($2,064). Divr Lal 


dends $1,960 (same). Surplus $360 ($104). ilo 


Newspaper, LTD. 


2 saturday, February 7, 1942 Entered Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Ofhce 








